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American Opera 
Opens 
With New ‘Faust’ 


English Text and Many Realistic 
Innoviations Give Point to the 
Performance 


By WILLIAM SPIER 


EFORE one of the most dis- 

tinguished audiences that has 
gathered in a2 New York auditorium 
in some time, the American Opera 
Company began its much heralded 
New York season with a rejuvenated 
“Faust” on Tuesday evening, Jan. 10, 
in the Gallo Theatre. 

It was quite.an occasion. Enthusiastic i in- 
ferest was manifest in the animated discus- 
sions going on during the not too brief 
intermissions, in murmered and clamant ap- 
preciations of the expressively molded 
tableaux which coerced the eye, in the quick 
welcome accorded a telling line in the ef- 
fective English adaptation. More expectedly 
apparent it was in the salutations given the 
“Veau d’Or’—pardon us—the “Calf of 
Gold,” the Serenade of Mephistopheles, the 
Soldiers’ Chorus, “All Hail, O Home of 
Love and Beauty” (this used to be known 
as “Salut! Demeure chaste et pure”) and so 
on, There were many recalls for all con- 
cerned, and Vladimir Rosing, executive 
director and moving spirit of the organiza- 
tion, was brought forth to express his 
gratitude and optimism. 


An Original Recreation 


In every angle of production this “Faust” 
is an original recreation. No longer grand 
opera, possibly—not “possibly,” either, but 
certainly !—this is an entertainment that can 
be followed engrossingly for its dramatic 
value, which sets a record for operatic re- 
sults in general and for the witnesses’ at- 
titude towards “Faust” in particular. Art- 
istic, intelligent, comprehensive treatment 
makes the action constantly believable. For 
this circumstance credit may be distributed 
among forces behind the stage—to Mr. 
Rosing, Robert A. Simon, who has written 
an admirably skillful adaptation, and Robert 
Edmond Jones, designer of the lovely cos- 
tumes and sets. The movement, the play of 
light and shade, the grouping, the entire 
naturalness of the whole are a pleasure to 
behold. 

The list of outstanding details which make 
this performance one of decided novelty to 
us who have been nurtured on large limbed 
“Fausts” is of some length. Two Fausts 
are used, to convey a convincing “before and 
after” effect. Mephistopheles becomes a 
creature of unfamiliar mortality, who re- 
flects the evil side of Faust himself and 
derives outward as well as an inner sem- 

ce from our hero. He is a dashing 
devil, this one, who is not above getting a 
little -en ijoyment out of. the contract he has 
made? A male Siebel is used—or should we 
say a mail order Siebel?—instead of the 
soprano for which the part was written, and 
one is treated to the spectacle of a sinuous 
illiam Sylvanus Baxter emitting the 
ower Song. Various technical points of 
divergence come haphazardly to mind. The 

Tst act vision of Marguerite is not vouch- 
safed the audience, but is revealed to Faust 
only, in a crystal globe; Mephistopheles, in 
Kermesse. Scene, not only shrinks 
(after an extended exhibition of sword 
play) from the symbol of the cross upheld 
by Valentin, but -squirms on the ground 
under the assorted swords of the ere the 
Soldiers sing their chorus with a temporarily 

rupted union, 7 these defenders of the 
Nation are pardonab ly occupied with speci- 
mens of personable femininity. Numerous 
other changes have been made in the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


The Brilliant and Baffling Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Whose Strange Case Is Discussed by Irving Weil in This Issue. 





Founder of Los Angeles Orchestra 
Pledges Fund for Five Years More 


Bape ANGELES, Jan. 11.—The future 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has been assured for another five- 
year period, providing the members will re- 
new their contracts for that time at the rate 
now prevailing. 

This announcement was made at the New 
Year’s concert by Edwin. H. Clark in, be- 
half of W. A. Clark, founder .and_ sole 
guarantor of the orchestra since its incep- 
tion nine years ago. 

There is yet another year to run on ‘the 
present contracts. The weekly. minimum is 
now $55.00 for twenty-one. players, the 
others receiving considerably more, accord- 
ing to their artistic rating. The Musicians’ 
Union has not had opportunity to act on 
the offer of Mr. Clark, but it is belieyed 
that no difficulties will arise for the con- 
tinuance of the orchestra. 

It is said that Mr. Clark has expended 


$2,000,000: for the support of the orchestra. 
With another million. estimated for the. suc- 
ceeding five years, this would bring his gift 
to Southern California and to the country 
at large, to $3,000,000. 

Needless to say, the announcement, coming 
on the eve of Mr. Clark’s departure for 
Europe added greatly to the holiday spirit 
of the program, which introduced Fritz Gail- 
lard, ’cellist, as soloist. When the audience 
insisted upon having Mr. Clark led to the 
platform, Georg Schneevoigt, the conductor, 
pressed the baton into Mr, Clarks’ hand 
and then ran from the stage, leaving the 
benefactor the alternative of conducting 
the final number, Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
Overture, or leaving the players. without a 
leader. That Mr. Clark gave a good ac- 


count of himself as a conductor pleased the 
audience, and added to the jollification. 
Hat Davipson Crain 











~_ Guests 
Come, 
See, and Conquer 


Koussevitzky, Tansman, Segovia, 
Are Outstanding Figures in New 
York Events 


By IRVING WEIL 


HE musical ambassadors of 

good will from overseas—most 
of them, however, marked personal 
and unofficial—have been landing in 
such numbers for the past week or 
so that a kind of handy reference 
who’s-who has become necessary to 
keep tab on all the celebrity. 

We now have with us—if one can re- 
member them all—Maurice Ravel of France; 
Bela Bart6ék, from Hungary; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the Britisher; Bernardino Moli- 
nari,- the Italian, and Alexander Tansman, 
the Polish Parisian. There is also Vladimir 
Horowitz, a Russian, but he is neither com- 
poser nor conductor, like the rest, merely 
a pianist; besides, the Russians we always 
have with us and an extra one more or 
less doesn’t in itself seem to be an 
prodigious, And one should add Andres 
Segovia ,who is from Spain—a gentleman 
who insists on regarding a guitar as a 
musical instrument and can convince you 
of it to boot. 

Having had our illuminating experience 
with Mr. Bartédk, an account of which we 
did our best a couple of weeks ago to pass 
on to anyone who happened to be interested, 
we shall for the moment occupy ourselves 
with Mr, Tansman. The others, as we 
write are still in their hotels giving care- 
fully prepared casual interviews to the news- 
paper reporters, whilst Mr. Tansman actually 
walked out on the Carnegie Hall stage the 
other evening at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. (Mr. Segovia, whom 
the busy interviewers somehow overlooked, 
has also emerged into the open and we shall 
come to him presently, or as presently as 
possible. ) 


About Tarisman 


Mr. Tansman, if you don’t happen to place 
him offhand as a celebrity—and you need 
scarcely be ashamed of it if you don’t—is 
one more of our hard-working young ultras 
in contemporary music. He is a slim and 
trim young man, just past thirty, who you 
would now y believe to have come 
originally from Lode, in Poland. But that 
is probably because, as Mr. Philip Hale of 
Boston informs one, he is “at home in 
Paris;” has been, indeed, for the best part 
of the last seven years. 

For this American visit of his—his first— 
he brought with him a concerto for piano 
and orchestra that was so new one could 
still smell the paint on it. One could sniff 
a few other things about it, too; and one 
of them created the not very odd suspicion 
that, he very likely dashed the piece off 
last Summer as immediately as possible after 
Mr. Serge Koussevitzky, then in Paris, sug- 
gested a Winter in Boston and New York 
and wherever else there might be any curi- 
osity about the young man. 

The concerto and its composer were ac- 
cordingly presented to the Bostonians by 
Mr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra on De- 
cember 29th, this being the first performance 
of the work anywhere. New York had to 
wait about a week but we managed to 
worry along somehow in the meantime. And 
now that we know all about it, one imagines 
we can-worry along very nicely, thank you, 
even if Mr. Tansman should get. a bit 
peevish over its reception and decide not to 
let us hear it again ever any more at all. 

For it is music that doesn’t really seem 
to be worth the long trip from Paris. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Many Personages 
Arrive on Ships 


Musicians Are Prominent Among 
Celebrities Coming to U. S. 
From Europe 


The Hamburg, of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, with Captain Schwamberger in 
command, arrived in New York on Jan. 9. 
Included in her passenger list were: Henri 
Brizon, French industrialist, and Mrs. 
Brizon; Maria Mueller Reichenauer, Metro- 
politan Opera singer: and Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, accompanied .by his concert 
manager. 

Among those arriving on the Majestic 
are Lady Georgina Sholto Douglas, who_is 
going to Hollywood to seek a career in 
motion pictures. Dr. Emil Ludwig, whose 
recent biography of Napoleon. is. already in 
its 106th edition in the American transla- 
tion, and Mrs. Ludwig; John McCormack, 
singer, Mrs. McCormack and Gwendolyn 
McCormack; Frank C, Flanagan, brother- 
in-law of William T. Cosgrave, president 
of the Irish Free State Executive. Council: 
Hon. C. N. Bruce, former amateur racquets 
champion of Great Britain. 


Represent the Arts 


Representing the theatre on board the 
Majestic is Helen Thimig, coming to rejoin 
the Reinhardt Company in order to appear 
in the leading feminine rdle in “Kabale und 
Liebe.” 

Among the important arrivals from 
Europe on the Paris was Julia Claussen, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mme. Claussen returns to this coun- 
try to re-join the opera company on Broad- 
way and tour extensively in concert. While 
in Europe she sang again as guest star at 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm and gave 
many concerts in the Scandinavian countries. 





Fontainebleau School 


Opening of Eighth Session An- 
nounced for June 


The Fontainebleau School of Music an- 
nounces the opening of its eighth annual 
session on June 25. 

This unique institution, which is an out- 
growth of the American participation in the 
Great War, has long since passed the experi- 
mental stage and is now placed on a perma- 
nent basis by the French Government, which 
on Dec. 19, 1927, declared it to be a “Fonda- 
tion d’Utilite Publique.” It is under the 
control of the Ministry of Fine Arts and 
is sustained by the municipality of Fon- 
tainebleau for the exclusive benefit of Amer- 
ican musicians who wish to study French 
music and methods of teaching under the 
best French masters, most of whom are 
from the Paris Conservatory of Music. 

All the teaching and practise rooms are 
in the Palace itself, and sixty of the younger 
female students are lodged there. All the 
students, together with the students of the 
School of Fine Arts, have their meals in 
the School refectory. During the summer 
a series of concerts is given for the stu- 
dents by the leading musicians of France. 

Charles-Marie Widor, dean of French 
musicians, will again be the director of the 
school, as well as heading the organ depart- 
ment, with Libert and Dupré as his assist- 
ants: Camille Decreus remains the resident 
director and administrator of the School. 
Isidor Philipp will head the department of 
piano; Remy and Hewitt will teach the 
violinists; Bazelaire will teach ’cello play- 
ing and conduct classes in instrumental en- 
semble. Grandjany will again have a class 
of ‘harpists. André Bloch will teach com- 
position and conducting; Nadia Boulanger, 
the appreciation and philosophy of modern 
music. Jacques Pillois is to give instruction 
in the French language, diction and phoni- 
tics. Vocal technic and répertoire will be 
taught by Félia Litvinne, Hilda Roosevelt 
and Thomas Salignac. 

Francis Rogers is chairman of the Amer- 
ican committee, with officers at 119 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 


Pro-Arte Quartet Arrives 


After winning fresh laurels in France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy and Holland, the Pro- 
Arte String Quartet arrived in New York 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, for its second tour of the 
United States. This opened in. New York 
on. Jan.. 12, when the Quartet appeared at 
the League of Composers’ concert. Eastern 
engagements will-occupy this ensemble dur- 
ing ithe balance of January, after which it 
starts on a.trans-continental itinerary. In 
March the Pro-Arte players will play at the 
White House in Washington. 
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Programs in 


V7 SSHRSTON, Jan. 11.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York, 
on Dec. 19, 1927, declared it to be a “Fonda- 
berg, opened the musical new year in Wash- 
ington, with a magnificent concert on the 
afternoon of Jan. 3. The program included 
the Overture to “Oberon,” the “Scherzo Fan- 
tastique” of Stravinsky, Debussy’s “Iber- 
ia,” and the Franck Symphony in D Minor. 
A brilliant audience filled the new National 
Theatre for this performance, which was 
arranged by the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau. ‘ 

The third program of Latin-American 
music given by the United Service Or- 
chestra and assisting artists was heard in 
the Hall of the Americas on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 20, when station NAA broad- 
casted the performance. Compositions by C. 
A. Silva, of Argentina; A. Carlos Gomez, 
Henrique Oswald, Joao Nunes, Leopold 
Miguez, Brazil; Eduardo Sanchez de Fu- 
entes, Cuba; Alberto Alvarado, I. Fernan- 
dez Esperon, Mexico; Isabel Subercaseaux 
and Enrique Soro, Chile; H. Paredes, 
Ecuador, and Justin Elie, Haiti, were per- 
formed. Taking part were the United Serv- 
ice Orchestra, under the direction of Capt. 
William J. Stannard of the United States 
Army Band and of Lieut. Charles Benter 
of the United States Navy Band; Dyla 
Josetti, Brazilian pianist; Sofia del Campo, 
Chilean soprano, and Nilon Melendez, ac- 
companist. 

One of the finest programs heard in 
Washington this season was given by Myra 
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the Capital 


Hess and Jacques Thibaud, pianist and vio- 
linist, in the Mayflower ballroom. A Mozart 
sonata and works by Bach and Chopin were 
played. Mr. Thibaud was accompanied by 
Georges de Lausnay. The manager was 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. 

The National Lyceum of the Jewish 
Community Center presented Shura Cher- 
kassky, boy pianist, in a recital on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 14. Schumann’s “Car- 
naval,” two Etudes, the Barcarolle and a 
Ballade by Chopin, a group of modern num- 
bers and the Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 
of Bach were on the list. Shura played bet- 
ter than ever, despite the fact that his work 
seemed perfect in previous concerts here. 

The “quiet periods” on Sunday after- 
noons, given in All Souls’ Church under 
the direction of the organist, Lewis Atwater, 
closed for the season with a Christmas pro- 
gram given by Mrs. Goldie Hutchins. On 
Dec. 18 a Wagner program was given by 
Florence Sindell. 


Friday Morning Club 


The Friday Morning Music Club gave a’ 


concert of Scandinavian music in the as- 
sembly room of the Cosmos Club on ‘Dec. 
30, when Mrs. Duff Lewis violinist, Stella 
Lipman, Gretchen Hood, soprano and Hazel 
Arth, contralto were the artists. Mrs. Bar- 
nard, contralto; Mrs. Cullen, pianist; Kath- 
erine Riggs, harpist, and Gurden Whitaker, 
tenor, gave the weekly Friday Morning 
Music Club program on Jan. 6. 
Dorornay DeMutH Warson. 
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Small Centers in Virginia Play Big 
Part in State’s Musical Advancement 


GLANCE at the manner in which small 

communities engage in the work of en- 
couraging the growth and understanding of 
music enables the student of conditions to 
realize just how true is the saying that small 
towns create a distinct musical atmosphere 
in America. 

From below the Mason and Dixon line 
comes the news of musical activity that is 
an inspiration to larger and better equipped 
communities to put forth additional effort 
in the way of fostering music. The work 
in Virginia, for instance, has grown to such 
proportions that it has been found necessary 
to divide the state into six districts, with a 
fall convention in each district and a state 
meeting of all clubs and districts the fol- 
lowing spring. 


Royal Entertainment 


Three of these important district meet- 
ings have been held in very small towns— 
the smallest being Cradock, which has no 
more than 300 inhabitants. That the hospi- 
tality of a community had nothing to do 
with its size was convincingly demonstrated 
by the brand of welcome displayed by resi- 
dents. They were delightful hosts, and 
guests look forward to a speedy return. 
Members of the sixth district meeting were 
tendered a luncheon by the Music Club of 
Cradock, which has its own club room and 
a grand piano, with a second one in process 
of being purchased. 

To cap the climax, busy Cradock, made 
an announcement recently to the effect that 
it had engaged artists for a course from the 
National Music League this winter. 

Pulaski, another diminutive center, played 
host to members on the occasion of the 
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Alliance Symphony 


The Alliance Symphony Orchestra came 
into being with its first public concert which 
was given in the Straus Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance, Dec. 11, with 
Alexander Bloch, founder and conductor, 
leading some thirty-five young people 
through a worthy program. Just what won- 
ders can be accomplished when a serious 
musician undertakes the training a group 
of such earnest young musicians as these 
three dozen proved themselves to be, was 
demonstrated by the finish and confidence 
with which they performed. For years Mr. 
Bloch and his wife have been enthusiastic 
workers at the Alliance. Mr. Bloch wielded 
the baton for his young orchestra and piloted 
the players successfuly through the D Minor 
Concerto Grosso of Vivaldi, arranged by 
Sam. Franko; Grieg’s “Elegiac Melodies,” 
Op. 34; Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
and the “Déluge” of Saint-Saéns 


Subscription Price $5.00 a Year. 


second convention of the first district. 


Feature Schools 


State Teachers’ Colleges and _ public 
schools throughout Virginia are co-operating 
in furthering public school programs which 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ Association 
is leading. School orchestras and choruses 
are being featured in this musically active 
state. The work of creating music in the 
home has warranted the inauguration by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs of 


a special department, of which Mrs. John 


P. Buchanan is chairman. 


Composers’ Contest 


Response to the announcement of the 
Virginia State Federation of Music Clubs’ 
contest for Virginia composers has been 
enthusiastic and widespread, according to 
the recent issue of the State Federation bul- 
letin, This contest, for the best art song 
by a Virginia composer, is arousing much 
interest, and in its effort to encourage Vir- 
ginia talent, is proving a worth while pro- 
ject. The Federation has offered a prize 
of $100 for the song which is considered 
a worthy addition to national musical liter- 
ature, and $50 has been offered for a stu- 
dent prize. 

Other projects in which the Federation is 
interested include the forming of a state 
chorus, according to Mrs. John P. Buchanan 
of Marion, state president, the inspiration 
being derived from the Singing Biennial 
Chorus in Chicago last April. Promotion 
of music in the home, school and church, 
and the encouragement of young talent 
through scholarship loan funds and young 
artists’ contests are also objects of the Fed- 
eration. 


seen 


“Carmen” As Benefit 


“Carmen,” with a cast including Maria 
Jeritza, Lucenzia Bori, Edward Johnson and 
Lawrence Tibbett. will be given in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 27, for the benefit of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital of New York. Louise Hasselmans 
will conduct, and Rosina Galli will appear 
as solo danseuse. 


Schlusnus Returns to Germany 


Heinrich Schlusnus, German singer, who 
has made a tour of the United States, re- 
turned on the Albert Ballin, together with 
Mrs. Schlusnus, recently. 





Mischa Levitzki will .make~ his Dutch 
début at Amsterdam on Feb.-19, his Spanish 
début .in Madrid on March 9 and his début 
in Finland at Helsingfors on April 12. 


Enesco Opens His 


Tourney on Coast 


Los Angeles First City to Hear 
Violinist in Concert 
This Season 


Los ANGELES, Jam 11.—Georges Enesco, 
violinist, opened the Behymer mid-winter 
series with a concert in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on the evening of Jan. 3. It 
was Mr. Enesco’s first appearance here in 
two years, and incidentally, the first recital 
of his present tour. He attracted many who 
were already familiar with his artistry and 
musicianship. 

Mr. Enesco’s program was somewhat out 
of the beaten path, beginning with Nardini’s 
Sonata in D, which was, delivered with fine 
regard for style and tonal qualities. Chaus- 
son’s Poéme marked the summit of. the 
program, from a technical, and interpretative 
standpoint. Mr. Enesco’s highly individual 
quality of tone and style, and his apprecia- 
tion for the deeper and subtler qualities of 
the composition were united in a moving 
performance. Corelli’s “Folies d’Espagne” 
was played with breadth and understanding, 
and Saine-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso was given more than its just 
due. Ravel’s “Tzigane,” played with verve 
and technical brilliance, closed the printed 
list; but extras were numerous and tuneful 
enough to keep interest at high pitch for 
many minutes. 

Sanford Schlussel, who was heard here 
last year as assisting artist to Florence 
Austral, again demonstrated that he is more 
than an ordinary accompanist. His col- 
laboration with the violinist was whole- 
hearted and conducive of artistic results. 

; Mr. Enesco played in Riverside on the 
following night, with concerts in the Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, and in 
Santa Monica, scheduled for the two suc- 
ceeding evenings. 

Introduce “Katinka” 

The Shrine Civic Auditorium presented 

the second light opera of its ten weeks’ sea- 
son on the evening of Jan. 2, giving “Katin- 
ka” by Otto Harhach and Rudolf Friml its 
first hearing on the West Coast. Magni- 
ficently staged and lighted, the performance 
created a fine impression. With the excep- 
tion of Ralph Errolle, in the part of Ivan 
Dmitri, the singing scarcely achieved the 
high standards of the “The Merry Widow” 
in the previous week. The title rdle was 
sustained by Cora Bird, whose voice is of 
sweet quality, but too small for the huge 
auditorium. 
ruff and Louise Templeton were again heard 
to advantage in prominent parts. 
_ Beth Laemmle did some exquisite dancing, 
in which she was ably assisted by the bal- 
let. _Frank M. Rainger of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company, is to be com- 
mended for the staging. Frank Darling did 
excellent work with the orchestra, 

It is estimated that some 25,000 persons 
attended performances of “The Merry 
Widow” during the first week of the sea- 
son. 


Hat Davmson CRAIN. 





New Work Heard Twice 
on Hoogstraten Program 


Portland Leader Repeats Music by 
Stravinsky J 


PortLaND, Ore., Jan. 11.—Novelties in 
the program of the Portland Symphony, led 
by Willem van Hoogstraten on Jan. 3 were 
the Variations on a Haydn Theme bv 
Brahms, the “Voices of Spring” by Johann 
Strauss and Stravinsky’s “Fireworks.” ‘Mr. 
van Hoogstraten repeated the last in order 
better to acquaint: the’ audience with. this 
type of modern musical language. 

The Hart House String. Quartet of Tor- 
onto was presented in the’ Chloe Nero 
Series. The members are Gaza de Kres?. 
Harry Adaskin, Milton Blackstone; and 
yn pamnowre. a played with 
distinction were c ikovsky 
Wall an ere, y Schubert, ‘Tchaikov sky, 

Viola Lindquist, pianist;. Jeroma *Krivan: 
eck, soprano, and. Mildred Roberts; violitr 
ist, were heard in the annual student pro- 
gram of the MacDowell Club. Ida May 
Howatt was the accompanist. 
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Capital Features 
Local Composers 


Programs by Talley and Resident 
Clubs Have Leading Place 
in Schedule 


Wasurincton, Jan. 11—The Washington 
Composers’ Club gave a delightful concert 
at the invitation of the City Club Dec. 7. 
The program included the Twenty-third 
Psalm, set to music by R. Deane Shure and 
sung by the choir of the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
with Mr. Shure conducting. Violin numbers 
composed by Karl Holer, a Berceuse, a 
Caprice in E Minor and a Romance, were 
played by Helen Belt. Songs by Edward C. 
Potter, “Your Thoughts,” “Heartache,” 
and “To the Beloved,” were sung by Elvina 
Neal Rowe with Mr. Shure at the piano. 
Violin numbers written by LaSalle Spier, 
two original Japanese melodies “The Pil- 
grimage to the Shrine” and the “Spear 
Dance,” with a “Joy-ride,” were given by 
Henri Sokolov, who also played Mary 
Howe’s delightful “Restaurant Pieces,” a 
“Melody at Dusk” and the “Fiddler’s Reel” 
with Mrs. Howe at the piano. 

Ervine J. Stenson interpreted his two 
songs set to “Salt Water Ballads” of John 
Masefield, “The Last Request” and “Vision.” 
Two pianists of the Composers’ Club, Henry 
Smidt-Gregor and Jerome Williams, played 
compositions of their own. Mr. Smidt- 
Gregor gave two East Indian Impressions, 
“The Temple of Shiva” and “The Voice in 
the Desert,” and Mr. Williams played his 
“Oriental Fantasy” and an Etude in A Fiat 
Major. 


The Rubinstein 


The Rubinstein Club of Washington, un- 
der the able direction of Claude Robeson, 
eave a delightful program on Dec. 13 in 
the New Willard Hotel. Genia Zielinska, 
coloratura soprano from New York, sang 
exquisitely. The Club gave music by Rub- 
instein and Sprouss, and the “Dancer of 
the Fjaard” by Gena Branscombe with the 
soprano solo taken by Viola Schippert 
Klinge and the contralto solo sung by Edith 
White. The second concert of this organ- 
ization of women will be held on March 6, 
with Devora Nadworney as guest artist. 
The third concert will be given on May 1, 
with Guiseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, as 
cuest. 

The Friday Morning Club held a number 
£ interesting weekly meetings during De- 
cember. A Brahms and Schumann program 
was given by the National String Quartet, 
consisting of Henri Sokoloff, Max Pugatsky, 
Samuel Feldman, and Richard Lorleberg, 
with the assistance of Helen Corbin Heinl, 
pianist. J. Fred Wolle, director of the 
Rach Choir of Bethlehem, gave a lecture re- 
cital on Bach. Mrs William T. Reed, con- 
tralto; Zoe Walson, pianist, and Evelyn 
Scott, violinist, were heard on another occa- 
sion. All these programs are given at the 
Cosmos Club. 


Talley Gives Concert 


Marion Talley gave a beautiful concert 
n Poli’s Theatre on Dec. 9, assisted by 
lohn Corigliano, violinist, and Stewart 
Willie, pianist. Katie Wilson-Greene was 
the local manager. 

Lewis Atwater has continued the Sunday 
ifternoon “quiet periods” which he inaugu- 
rated in All Souls’ Churgh. He was given 
. Debussy program, assisted by Helen 
Howison, soprano and a Russian and Jew- 
sh program with the assistance of John 
1. Marville, bass. 

Dorotay DeMutH Watson. 


UOPTUANNNNNELTDOEEE the 


Community Concerts Meeting 


ETAILS of organization which 

will be completed at a subsequent 
meeting the first part of next week 
were discussed by the members of the 
Community Concerts Corporation in a 
fully attended meeting at the Lotus 
Club last Wednesday afternoon. 
Loudon Charlton’s secretary, stated 
that plans for the corporation, which 
was recently organized by eight con- 
cert managements of New York for 
the purpose of presenting concerts in 
little exploited fields, will be definitely 
determined in the immediate future. 
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- Musical America’s $3,000 Prize Symphony Contest 


M USICAL AMERICA announces that the symphony contest which has been 
underway for over a year is now nearing its final stages 

able to announce the final results by the first of April. 
those who entered scores in this contest for their good will and patience. Ninety 
manuscript scores were received. There are five judges—Walter Damrosch, Alfred 
Hertz, Serge Koussevitzky, Frederic A. Stock and Leopold Stokowski. 
the judges have travelled widely this past year and it has been exceedingly difficult 


Te ME 





We hope to be 
We wish to thank all 





rannait 


All of 


for each of them to review all of the manuscript scores, particularly in the midst 


of winter concert activities. 


These delays and others due to the change in 


sonnet 


management of this paper are rapidly being cleared up, ard further announcements ; 


will be made in forthcoming issues. 





The Chorus of San Paolo in Rome Is Received in the Sala della Cancelleria 

of the Opera House by Cardinal Ferrari Where They Gave a Concert on 

December 12th Last for the Benefit of the Poor. Cardinal Pisani and General 
Nobile Were Present. 


Modernists Concerts 
Programs Announced for School 
for Social Research 


The New School for Social Research 
presents six concerts of modern music, ar- 
ranged by Edgar Varése and Aaron Cop- 
land, on alternate Fridays. 

The first, arranged for Jan. 13, was to 
begin with Greta Torpadie, Swedish so- 
prano, including numbers from Hindemith’s 
cycle “Das Marienleben,” excerpts from 
Schoénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” and works 
by Stravinsky, Ravel, Copland, and other 
moderns. 

The second program on Jan. 27, will be 
played by the New World String Quartet, 
recently organized by Egon Kornstein, who 
gained repute for his orchestra in Buda- 


Pesth. Members are Ivor Karman, first 
violin; Raphael Galindo, second violin; 
Egon Kornstein, viola; Lucien Kirsch, 
‘cello. The program includes  Bartdk’s 


Quartet No. 2, Stravinsky’s Three Pieces 
for String Quartet, Milhaud’s String Quar- 
tet No. 6. 

The New World String Quartet will also 
appear at the third concert on Feb. 16, the 
program including Hindemith’s Op. 22. 
Wellesz’ Quartet No. 4, and Cowell’s Quar- 
tet. 

The fourth list, for viola and piano, on 
Feb. 24, will include Honegger’s Sonata, 
Schmitt’s Legenda, Bloch’s Viola Suite. 

On March 9 the program will contain 
music for piano, violin, and ‘cello. The 
numbers scheduled are Kodaly’s Sonata for 
cello and violin, Webern’s Pieces for violin 
and fer ’cello, and Ravel’s Trio. 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, will give the re- 
cital on March 23, his program consisting 
of compositions by Schénberg, Skriabin, 
d’Indy, and others. 
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What’s Happened to Schénberg 
Theodore Stearns in Dresden 


Saleski’s Remarkable Who’s Who in 
Musical Americana ............. 
Editorials 
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IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Irving Weil Discusses Koussevitzky, Segovia, Tansman and Maurice Ravel 


More About the Minneapolis Convention ..............c0cececceeeeeeeeeees 
seeccceeccess+-By James Whittaker 
peed cheeks By Harry Cassin Becker 


UWeeibcet selena bene By David Sandow 6 
Q 


Mephisto’s Musings ...........-.-03-: 

“Paris Bound” and the Best Shows in Town... es 
NEXT WEEK 

Béla Bart6ék and His Music:.......... 

Radio and Musical Education......... 

What Recording Companies Are Doing W 

More Intimate Sketches of Yehudi Menuhin 


Louisville’s Oper: 
New York Company Presents Stand- 
ard Week’s Repertoire 


LovIsvitLe, Ky., Jan. 11—The New York 
Grand Opera Company gave a season in 
the Brown Theatre the week of Dec. 26, un- 
der the direction of Maurice Frank. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were presented on the opening night, with 
Emilia Vergeri, Eunice Harper and Luis 
Ibarguan; and Francesco Bocca-Fusco. “Ai- 
da” was presented one evening and at the 
Saturday matinée, with Murielia Cianci in 
the title rdle, and Salvatore Sciarretti as 
Radames. Eunice Harper as Ammeris also 
did splendid work. 

The Wednesday matinée brought “Faust” 
and on Wednesday night “Il Trovatore” was 
presented before a large audience, with Mu- 
rielia Cianci as Leonora. Thursday “La 
Forza del Destino” was given with Emilia 
Vergeri as Donna Leonora, and Francesco 
Bocca-Fusco and Martino-Rossi as Don AI- 
varo and Don Carlo, respectively. 

“Carmen” on Friday night had Eunice 
Harper and Luis Ibarguan in leading roles. 
Julia Peters made her début as Micaela and 
gave a delightful interpretation of the char- 
acter. 

Saturday night “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” were again presented by special 


request. 
 &. 4: 





Cherniavsky Trio Sails 


The members of the Cherniavsky Trio, 
accompanied by their wives, were to sail 
for New Zealand on Wednesday on the 
Aorangi, to begin a world concert tour 
which will include Australia, South Africa, 
Egypt, and Europe. They return to Amer- 
ica in January, 1930. 
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Columbus Groups 
Sustain Progress 


Symphony Orchestra and Choral 
Society of Women Actively 
Engaged 


Co_umBus, Jan. 11—The Women’s Music 
Club Choral Society gave a holiday concert 
of unusual interest on Dec. 19. Charlotte 
Gaines, the conductor, is the wife of the 
composer, Samuel Richards Gaines, and the 
personnel of the society includes forty-one 
of the best-known women soloists of the 
city. 

The program, limited to Christmas music 
for women’s voices, was remarkably well- 
chosen, and elicited a warm response from 
the large audience The first group was 
ecclesiastical in nature, and included two 
chorales from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” 


and the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass. The Elizabethan Yuletide was rep- 
resented by three traditional carols, followed 
by “Christmas Day in the Morning” by 
Percy Grainger. 

After harp solos by Zalla Roberts, “Silent 
Night” was sung by Maude Wentz Mac- 
Donald with violin, ’cello and harp accom- 
paniment. Other numbers were “While by 
My Sheep,” seventeenth century; “The Vir- 
gin’s Slumber-song” by Max Reger; “The 
Shepherd’s Story,” Dickinson, and two 
carols from “Christmas Eve” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Incidental solos were sung by 
Gertrude Dobson and Dorothy Stevens 
Humphreys, sopranos; obligati were played 
by Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violin, and Mabell 
Ackland Stepanian, ’cello. Agnes Wright is 
the accompanist of the Society. 


Success of Ensemble 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, the Colum- 
bus Symphony Orchestra, Earl Hopkins 
conducting, gave the second of its winter 
concerts Rachel Hanna Fulton, 
contralto, sang Verdi’s “O Don Fatale”: 
and Charles Bradfield Morrey, son of Grace 
Hamilton Morrey, president of the Morrey 
School of Music of this city, and sister of 
Marion Morrey of New York City, made 
his orchestral début in Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo. The orchestra contented itself on 
this occasion with Lortzing’s Overture to 
“Czar und Zimmerman,” Henry Hadley’s 
Suite “The Atonement of Pan,” Volkmann’s 
Serenade for Strings in D Minor, “A Toi” 
by Czibulka and a Scherzo Fandango by 
Maquarre. 

The progress and growth of this orches- 
tra is one of the promising features of 
Columbus music life. The ensemble is an 
entirely non-professional organization, in 
that one of its eighty members receive com- 
pensation for their services. It had its in- 
ception in the Amphion String Choir, which 
was at first composed of the pupils of Earl 
Hopkins, and his wife, Mabel Dunn Hop- 
kins, violin teachers. Mr. Hopkins con- 
ducted this as well as the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Orchestra for a number of years. 
Finally, in the fall of 1924, after a stimu- 
latingly successful concert of the Amphion 
Choir, the Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
was moved to take an interest; it agreed to 
back at least the first concert of a symphony 
orchestra, and arranged for rehearsals in 
its auditorium. Sufficient musicians were 
assembled, (of whom twenty-eight are mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union) with Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins as concertmeister; Norma 
Hopkins Putnam as first viola player; Wil- 
liam Wells, formerly with the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch, occupy- 
ing the first chair of the ’cello section, and 
Earl McCullough, secretary-treasurer, play- 
ing first French horn. 


Concerts Multiply 


The officers of the organization are local 
business men affiliated with the Chamber 
of Commerce, the president of the orches- 
tra being James Taft Daniels, who is secre- 
tarv of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The first year one concert was given; 
the second year, two concerts were offered. 
the second in conjunction with the Musical 
Art Society and the Elks’ Chorus under the 
guest conductorship of Samuel Richards 
Gaines. The third year, three concerts were 
heard, the last being in the nature of a 
spring festival with the assistance of St. 
Paul’s Choir in Rossini’s Stabat Mater with 
St. Paul’s director, Willis G: Bowland con- 
ducting. This year five concerts are.on the 
list, two evening programs and three Sun- 
day matinées. 

RoswitHa Cranston Smart: 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 14, 1928 


Eavesproprinc AT Music [Tracuer’s ConvENTION 


Sica I} 15€ I ords 


HEN the Music Teachers Na- 

tional Association met in Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 28, 29 and 30, the con- 
vention was described for Musica 
Amenrica by Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens, 
whose article appeared in the issue for 
Jan. 7. At the same time, H. K. Zup- 
pinger of Minneapolis reported the 
events of the three-day meeting. 

The convention included many addresses 
of importance, given by prominent educators 
and musicians from all over the country. 
Excerpts and high lights from several of 
these are published herewith. The context 
of “Musical Education by Radio,” an ex- 
ceptionally interesting paper by H. A. Bel- 
lows, manager of Station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, and former member of 
the Federal Radio Commission, will be given 
in full in next week’s issue. 


“Higher Education” 


“Correlation in Higher Musical Educa- 
tion” was the subject of an address by 
George Sherman Dickinson of Vassar Col- 
lege. He believes that “the idea of an 
ultimate synthesis of viewpoints” is neces- 
sary before “the student as well as teacher 
can discover the essence of a subject.” He 
went on to say: 

“The specialist has found that in order to 
proceed further with his minutely defined 
specialty, the findings of other equally ex- 
clusive fields are mecessary for the light 
which they can throw upon his own. Bor- 
derline subjects that re-unite the specialties 
have begun to come forward. As a result, 
we find ‘comprehensive’ examinations which 
require sustained grasp of a whole subject. 

“While music is strongly responsive to 
contact with other subjects it is rather the 
correlation within the subject of music it- 
self that I would emphasize.” 

Prof. Dickinson outlined the various “so- 
called branches” of music: theory, writing. 
history, appreciation and performance; and 
showed how the study of each with the view 
of the entire field always in mind, assisted 
the student to a “rich and self-renewing 
understanding of his art.” 

“In a final analysis,” he concluded, “the 
energizing force must be the breadth and 
depth and projective power of the teacher's 
musicianship gathering in at the significant 
moment whatever is necessary of the sub- 
stance of the whole art.” 


“Everyman and His Music” 


Prefacing his talk on “Everyman and His 
Music” by a staggering list of figures show- 
ing the establishment of “Music as a Craft 
and a Business,” Henry Purmort Eames, 
pianist, teacher and lecturer of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Chicago, advocated, 
first, the proposition that “no performing. 
ne teaching, n¢ acting, no lecturing, should 
be done without adequate payment.” 

The body of his talk envisioned four great 
phases of music: as a social force, in its 
lighter and more entertaining forms; as u 
refining, cultural and spiritual force, in 
home, community, institutional, political and 
devotional circles; as an art, “existing in 
and because of its intrinsic esthetic values 
in time, forms, tonal relations, color con- 
trasts and combinations”; and as a fact and 
force in general education and in the special 
training of students of music. 

“Education,” he stated, “is the leading out, 
the releasing and guiding of the fullest and 
highest thought processes of the inner, the 
spiritual, self. At its best, education does 
not consist of pouring in or of merely re- 
ceiving informative facts and figures. It is 
a revelation and development of the mental 
and moral heritage of the student, whether 
adult or child.” 


“The Head Voice” 


Of special interest in the voice conference 
was the paper by D. A. Clippinger, Chicago 
teacher, on “The Head Voice,” in which 
the use of the vocal mechanism was thor- 
wughly discussed. Explaining what was 
meant by the term, Mr. Clippinger declared 
that “success in developing the head voice 
lies in beginning with a tone so light and 
free that there is in it no conscious effort 
whatever. When there is the right poise or 
balance between the breath and the vocal 


chords the feeling is that of letting oneself 
sing rather than making one’s self sing. The 
aim of all art, including the art of sing- 
ing, is to idealize life.” 





Salzedo Discusses Harp 


“Instruments are like living organisms, 
needing only the impetus of imagination to 
accomplish feats never dreamed of in treat- 
ises on instrumentation,” said Carlos Salzedo, 
New York harpist, in an address entitled 
“The Newest of Musical Instruments—The 
Harp.” 

The language of a musical instrument, 
which is its literature, changes with its 
structural and mechanical evolution. The 
harp (historically one of the oldest instru- 
ments; musically the newest) is at the be- 
ginning of its true evolution. Its language 
is hardly defined. Little use has yet been 
made of its thirty-seven tone colors and of 
its unique blending power which gives to the 
ear the impression of a superlegato.” 

Outlining the history of the harp, Mr. 
Salzedo predicted that its future would be 
manifested in the form of a great poly-harp, 
with perhaps seven giant harps built on a 
sonorous platform, each harp connected with 
its neighbor by a sonorous corridor at the 
most resonant part of the “body.” The 
“extraordinary synthesis of sound of such 
an instrument would be like an harmonic 
bath,” the speaker stated. The lack of 
worthy compositions for the harp and the 
failure of most musicians to grasp the nature 
of the harp are the outstanding reasons for 
its neglect, he declared. 


“What Teachers Should Know” 


Practical and informative was the address 
on “What Young Teachers Should Know,” 
which was given by Charles Lutton, man- 
ager of the music department of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Agency. 


rom ¢ Minneapolis 


“Piano teachers in search of positions must 
be able to play a representative program of 
unhackneyed numbers, or play the standard 
repertoire numbers with enough style and 
finish not to be considered in the same light 
as a mere talented student,” he advised. 

“Most employers insist on performing 
teachers, all arguments to the contrary not- 
withstanding. General musicianship is at 
a premium and the sight reader and accom- 
panist is always welcomed. A young teacher 
should ever give the compositions he per- 
forms to his talented students. 

“An organist has many difficulties. He 
must play on a strange organ for the test, 
and he must ordinarily be able to ‘double’ 
on some other instrument, generally, the 
piano. Theory is part of the organist’s 
equipment. 

“A violinist must be able to lead an or- 
chestra. Also to his lot will fall the teach- 
ing of the other strings, and the more inti- 
mate he is with ’cello, viola and bass, the 
more valuable he is to his employer. The 
same performance test is required of a 
violinist as a pianist. 

“The first requirement that I would state 
for a voice teacher is that he be able to play 
ordinary accompaniments. He must be able 
to discuss vocal technic; know physiology 
and the mechanics of song. He must not 
be an out-and-out ‘Method-teacher. He 
must know the languages, and should be 
familiar with the great things of English 
literature. He must know the répertoire of 
other voices than his own; must use dis- 
crimination and variety in the songs he 
gives to students; and should have a library 
with him. 
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DRESDEN 
pondence.—America’s peaceful but 
sensational invasion of Europe con- 
tinues—this time in music. Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin and the Legion 
have had their innings, ana now Theo- 
dore Stearns, an American composer, 
carries on where his news creating 
colleagues of the summer left off. 
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Stearns, Composer and 


Theodore 

Music Critic, Who Returned Re- 

cently from Capri, Where He Went 

to omplete the Score of His 
Opera ,“ Atlantis.” 


True, American composers have accom- 
plished big things in Europe before this; 
the names of De Kover. and Nevin come 
to mind immediately; and MacDowell, too, 
but these men belonged to what is more 
and more coming to be considered a by- 
gone era in our national musical composi- 
tion. Stearns, however, is decidedly a fore- 
most representative of our newest school of 
dignified tone production. 

Mr. Stearns, with his wife, the lyric so- 
prano, Marguerite Lamare (formerly of the 
Chicago Opera Company), is domiciled in 
this Saxon city for a year as one of the 
musical appointees of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation of New 
York City. 


(By Special Corres- 


‘THEODORE STEARNS IN DRESDEN 


By HENRY CASSIN BECKER 
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What He Has Done 


The present year’s annual report of this 
organization prints the following concerning 
him: 

“Stearns, Theodore: Appointed for cre- 
ative work in musical composition, in Ger- 
many, principally for the completion and 
orchestration of his opera ‘Atlantis’; tenure, 
twelve months from June 1, 1927. 

“Born June 10, 1881, at Berea, Ohio. 
Education: in Cleveland, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Wiirzburg, Bavaria, 
M.A., in 1898. Studied violin in Cleveland 
with Amme; piano and theory with Emil 
Ring. 

“Conducted the Cleveland High School 
Orchestra and played viola in the Cleveland 
Philharmonic Orchestra; conducted opera 
and symphony in Wiirzburg; conducted for 
the Joseph F. Sheehan English Grand Opera 
Company, for Victor Herbert, Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s ‘Apple Blossoms’ and others from 1903 
to 1920; editor of the Etude, one year; 
musical critic, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
1922; musical critic, New York Morning 
Télegraph, 1924. 

“Compositions: ‘Hiawatha,’ an opera to a 
libretto adapted by himself from Longfel- 
low’s poem (1894); ‘Ten Songs’ (1895) ; 
‘Endymion,’ an opera set to Keats’ poem and 
first played in concert form at Wurzburg 
(1896), produced at Hof-Greismar (1897) ; 
‘Indian Suite’ for orchestra, first played in 
Wiirzburg (1898), by Fritz Scheel with the 
Philadelphia Symphony in 1901, by Victor 
Herbert at Willow Grove Park (1903), and 
at a Sunday morning symphony concert by 
the Chicago Theatre Symphony Orchestra 
(1923) ; ‘Snowbird,’ one-act lyric episode to 
the composer’s own text, first produced by 
the Chicago Civic Opera, Jan. 13, 1923, and 
repeated the following season—accepted for 
production at the Dresden Staatsoper for 
season 1927-1928 and also at Wiirzburg 
Stadttheater after the Dresden premiére 
(this opera received the David Bispham Me- 
morial Medal); ‘Tiberio,’ symphonic poem 
for orchestra (1925); ‘Suite Caprese,’ or- 
chestra suite (1925); ‘Six Nature Songs’ 
(1921-22); ‘Dreamland,’ a song (1923); 
‘The Clover Field,’ song for voice and or- 
chestra (1921), performed at the Chicago 
Theatre Sunday symphony concert (1923) ; 
‘Berceuse Amoureuse,’ song for voice and 
orchestra (1925); “The Olive Grove,’ song 
to a quatrain by Leonora Speyer (1925). 

“Publications: ‘Co-O-Za,’ original book 
for his opera ‘Atlantis,’ 1922; contributed 
ae to various papers, notably the Out- 

ook.” 





“The young teacher without a degree has 
but one alternative. Get one!” 


Progress in Teaching 


The immense progress made in the teach- 
ing of piano to young pupils was outlined 
by Carolyn Bowen of Minneapolis, who 
credits better public school music and 
pioneer teachers of children with a great 
deal of the improvement. She declared that 
the progress has been made from: finger 
technic to arm and body weight; no par- 
ticular thought of the instrument to a 
positive knowledge of it; a meager under- 
standing of our finger levers to an exhaus- 
tive study of all the levers of the body and 
as instrument; from rhythm as a subject to 
teach to developing a quality which is an 
inherent possession; from advising a gifted 
pupil to drop all other subjects for music, 
to urging a broader education; from an 
earnest beginning to a broad understanding.” 


A College Survey 


Interesting results from a survey made 
by the committee on colleges and universities 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
were given to the convention by the chair- 
man, J. Lawrence Erb, of New London, 
Conn., showing the per cent of colleges 
granting a bachelor of music degree and 
given academic credit in applied music. Out 
of fifty-one replies, comprising an almost 
unanimous return, thirty-two schools award- 
ed the degree. Other figures reveal the in- 
creasing academic interest in the study of 
music. The survey has not yet been studied 
intensively, but will form the material for 
research and study during the coming year 
of the association. 





TOO 





Subtantial Progress 


Such is the interesting record of achieve- 
ment of a composer whose name will doubt- 
less from this time on loom larger than 
ever on the American musical horizon. It 
is not a flashy or sensational record, for 
Mr. Stearns is not one of those comet-like 
luminaries who flash in and fade out over 
night; it is, on the other hand, a record 
built on gradual but very substantial prog- 
ress, beginning with modest student day ef- 
forts, and continuing laudably upward to 
dignified production in America’s first con- 
cert halls and opera houses. 

Theodore Stearns’s Dresden workshop is 
located at number 39 Wiener Strasse, be- 
tween Mozart Strasse and Richard Wagner 
Strasse, in a charming old villa on one of 
those quiet, tree-lined old-world boulevards 
so beloved of novelists who deal in roman- 
tic fiction, Here the composer works day 
in and day out at his big opera, “Atlantis,” 
principally on the orchestration, for the 
composition was completed two years ago at 
Capri. It is an ideal work atmosphere; 
with the quiet so “thick” that it can almost 
be cut with a knife. Continued on page 29 





Mrs. Stearns (formerly Marguerite 
Lamare of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany) and Charles Theodore. 
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““CPicrrot 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


ARIS, Jan. 5.—Arnold Schénberg 

had not been in Paris for several 
years when, last week, the French 
public was invited once again to ap- 
preciate the tired nihilisms of his score 
to the fourteen poems, “Pierrot Lu- 
naire.” 

The first performance of this work in 
France is still remembered as the occasion 
of the most beautiful hiss-fests of the de- 
cade. The work was literally howled down, 
The opening brace of measures of each of 
the fourteen sections were all that were 
heard. 

Tuesday’s audience in the Salle Pleyel 
was better mannered. The composition was 
heard. It would have been interesting to 
have reassembled the same audience which 
was so rciless on the night of “Pierrot 
Lunaire’s™ premiére ; an impossible experi- 
ment, but one that would have been an ac- 
curate gauge of the change in the human 
ear in half a decade. Unfortunately we 
were very far from the conditions of such 
an experiment. To me the Salle Pleyel 
audience seemed more a reunion on foreign 
soil of expatriate Viennese. The compatri- 
ots of Schénberg who packed the hall gave 
him an ovation which smacked more of 
political demonstration than of criticism. By 
those occult means which the Quai d’Orsay 
can employ on occasion, the French elements 
in the audience were also picked and pre- 
pared. The musical section of the Legion 
of Honor was out in force, terrifically 
conscious of Briand and the Franco-Alle- 
mand rapprochement schemes and intent on 
demonstrating that Paris has no prejudicial 
memories. 


A Locarno of Concerts 


In short, this was a Locarno of con- 
certs. A report on it might more prop- 
erly be mailed to the State Department than 
to MusicaL AMERICA. Ax 4 

To avoid discussion of the political sig- 
nificance of a German concert in Paris 
(conversely of a French one in Berlin or 
Vienna) would be too dishonest. It should 
be no unmentionable secret that the bit- 
terest sort of rivalry between the musicians 
of the two civilizations divided by the Rhine 
exists, has existed since the beginning of 
the century and that, today, a legitimate 
and illuminative viewpoint of both is from 
the seat of spectator to a tug of war be- 
tween two races which have twisted into a 
rope the mantle of Beethoven. 


What Rolland Saw 


As far back as 1905 Romain Rolland had 
the eyes to see and the pen to describe the 
struggle in its first phases. I quote his 
“French and German Music” from “Musi- 
cians of Today.” (It will be seen that 
“French and German Music” should be read 


4 ” 
“French vs, German Music”): ; 

I still consider Richard Strauss the leading 
musical figure of Europe. I am ‘therefore the 
freer to tell the singular impression made on 
me by the Musicfest of Strasburg—one of a re- 
vision which is operating in musical art; _silent- 
ly French art is taking the place of German 
art. « #6 

Surprising contrast! 
festival, bene a Frenchman (Franck) who not 
only represented the severest modern tendencies, 
of the marrow of classicism, but who emerges as 
the custodian in music of the religious a 
evangelical spirit. The Germans have so changed 
as to have lost their taste for this faith. The 
roles are reversed. . . . . 

“There’s no doubt,” whispered Henri Lichten- 
berger, who sat in the next seat, “that Ger- 
mans are beginning to think of us as the cul- 
tivators of the boring in music.” 

, Once, thought I, we were the ones who were 
vored ! 


At this Franco-German 


French Inheritance 


The only change which seems to have 
operated since Rolland wrote these words 
is that French art is no longer “silently” 
taking the place of German art. The opera- 
tion has become vociferous. In the Schola 
Cantorum, where d’Indy founds a whole 
essay in modern music history on the very 
thesis which Rolland formulated and in the 
tracts which are published on Dukas, Ravel 
et al, the statement is repeated—with a not- 
ible change of tense. The operation is com- 
plete: French art has taken the place of 
German art, has inherited (or usurped) the 
legacy of Bonn, and does practice an art of 
musical architecture lost to the blood heirs. 

Listening to German music of the day, 
one is obliged to subscribe to the Rolland 
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thesis—or to any other that will explain the 
disinherited status of the German com- 
posers, Schénberg, for instance. 

There seem to be times in the histories 
of peoples when they lose all of their pasts 
and have yet no hold on their futures. To 
have been born in so bleak an epoch of his 
country’s history seems to be the tragic lot 
of this talented and destitute Viennese. 

Schénberg’s program of Tuesday, which 
he directed himself, was his pitiful biogra- 
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phy. It was a program in which were the 
chapters of his artistic career. It included 
the Op. 5, a musical paraphrase of Maeter- 
linck’s “Pelléas and Mélisande.” 

Here is Schonberg at the outset of his 
career, dealing in the leftovers of a period 
to which Wagner had written finis. It was 
the common lot of all German writers of 
Schonberg’s age to make this unpromising 
start. A mountain in one’s path at the out- 
set! Strauss cleared its summit at the cost 
of such efforts as emptied him of all energy, 
once he had gained the open. Mahler never 
came out of the underbrush. 


The Thankless Ascent 


In his “Pelléas and Mélisande,” here is 
young Schonberg, in his turn, en route up 
the thankless ascent. There is no hope in 
this score, only travail. The wayfarer, 
Schonberg, is suffering post-Wagneritis in 
its most virulent form. The out-doer must 
be out-done. Papa was a superman: sonny 
will be a super-super-man, Wagner carried 
the world on his back, and here comes 
Schonberg, carrying the world and Wagner. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” than its coda. The 
work is over. Long since the listener has 
reached the double-bar of interest, and still 
the musician labors. His young conception 
of something grander than grandiose will 
not let Schonberg be. 

There are several things that may hap- 
pen to an overworked man. The younger 
school of German composers is suffering 
very keenly from overwork—from the self- 
imposed duty of carrying too large a mu- 
sical mass. 

Human admiration goes to these heroic 
slaves. Mahler, who manfully tugged his 
load of over-size symphonies until he died, 
excites pitying admiration. Strauss, who 
had a breakdown, commands a sort of won- 


dering sympathy. But Schoénberg is the 
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more interesting of the three. His was the 
more human reaction—rebellion. There are 
three ways out of overwork, death, brain 
— and anarchy. Mahler, Strauss, Schén- 
erg. 

Schonberg, the anarchist, has done with 
music. Music was in his case an unjust 
taskmaster. The over-religionned monks of 
the middle ages sometimes turned anti- 
Christ: “Schénberg turns anti-musician. 


A Living Catalog 


The sick man of Vienna makes the mat- 
ter very plain. He is a neat living catalog 
of all the symptoms of his complaint. The 
“Pierrot Lunaire” cycle is written for in- 
struments accompanying a female voice. 
The vocal part abandons music altogether 
and becomes, by typical anarchistic process, 
an anti-music of utterances on various 
pitches, none of which must be a recogniz- 
able musical tone. 

The accompaniments are written for small 
aggregations of instruments, a pianist, a 
flutist, two clarinetists and a trio of string 
players being assembled before Schénberg’s 
baton, which chooses some or all of these 
instrumentalists as the proper accompanists 
of the fourteen short poems. 

And these instruments, too, by a process 
of writing a rebours, strive to express none 
but non-pitched (or untempergd) sounds. 
Let me make myself clear. The human voice 
can, without trouble, find its way about its 
range without once “stepping on the crack” 
of a musical tone: Schonberg had no dif- 
ficulty here, other than finding symbols for 
the rises and falls of the pitch. But, in 
manufacture and nature, the instruments 
have no sounds other than those of the de- 
grees of the musical scale; and Schénberg 
had here to substitute a systematic anarchy 
of writing for the natural anarchy which 
he had but to summon from the human 
vocal chords. 

(Conimued on page 25) 
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H's first glimpse of America was a de- 
lightful experience for Bernardino 
Molinari, conductor of the Augusteo Or- 
chestra in Rome, who arrived Thursday in 
New York, accompanied by his wife, for a 
season as guest conductor with the St. Louis 
Symphony and the New York Philharmonic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molinari—or should it be 
Signor and Signora?—hesitated only a brief 
time in this city before adventuring farther 
West to keep the St. Louis appointment. 
They will, however, return for Philharmonic 
concerts which the Roman leader is to di- 
rect on Jan. 17, 19, 20 and 22. 

But their two-day visit left them vividly 
impressed with the beauty of New York. 


Scratching the Sky 


“Such tall buildings!” exclaimed the Sig- 
nor. “We say in Italy that they scratch 
the sky—” and he illustrated his meaning 
by scratching the back of his hand and 
pointing to the ceiling of his suite in the 
Biltmore Hotel. Explanatory gestures 
were frequently resorted to in the course 
of the morning’s interview, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Molinari speak no English, and the 
interviewer was not at her best in the 
French in which the conversation took 
place. Considerately, the charming host and 
hostess refrained from employing their 
mother tongue, Italian, except in occasional 
exclamations which they immediately trans- 
lated into French. 

“We had a tempestuous voyage,” con- 
tinued Mr. Molinari, his slender face and 
expressive eyes vivid with the memory of 
it. “Six days of rolling and tossing—only 
one day were we sufferers from mal de mer, 
however. Then when we reached the ‘Gulf 
Stream,’ as I think you call it, we were in 
balmy weather, almost oppressive. Now—” 
and he waved his hand at the window—” 
it is beautiful.” 

“Yes, we brought the sunlight of Italy 
with us,” Mrs. Molinari chimed in, seem- 
ing, in her golden brown frock, with this 
Same sun on her short tawny hair, to be a 
ray of sunshine herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molinari are both native 
Romans, the former having been born in 
the Eternal City in 1880. He founded the 


orchestra of which he is still conductor, in 
1911, and this organization has become one 
of the continent’s leading orchestras, making 
yearly tours oh the continent. Mr. Molinari 
is himself in great demand as guest con- 
ductor, having led La Scala Orchestra in 
Milan and many other famous European 
orchestras. 

He will bring to St. Louis and New 
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York many new works, as he is a firm 
believer in encouraging modern composers, 
and introduces such novelties as he be- 
lieves worth while. Also included in his 
repertoire will be several eighteenth century 
transcriptions, among them a suite by Cor- 
elli, transcribed by the late Ettore Pinelli, 
and Vivaldi’s “Four Seasons,” transcribed 
for strings, organ;and cembalo by the con- 
ductor himself. 

“I would engage in more choral work 
here,” he declared, “but I am afraid the situ- 
ation is not as favorable here as in Italy, 
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where we have a large chorus always at 
our demand. Although the Augusteo is the 
only soundly established orchestra in Italy, 
I see great promise for the interest in sym- 
phonic music there. 

Then the conductor busied himself mak- 
ing a copy of his anticipated St. Louis pro- 
grams, while his gracious wife chatted 
gayly for a few moments of her home, her 
family of brothers and sisters, and the joy- 
ous adventure of coming to America. 

“When I come back to New York, I 
shall have learned a little English and you 
must test me,” she laughed. “I keep my 
English grammar on my bedside table, and 
study a little each night. We shall both try 
to learn it well before we return next year.” 


St. Louis Programs 


“Here are the programs,” said her hus- 
eg who had been scribbling industrious- 
y. 
The series of St. Louis concerts began 
on Dec. 29 and 30, when the orchestra 
played the Corelli Suite, the Beethoven First 
Symphony, “L’Isle Joyeuse,” by Debussy, 
instrumentalized by Mr. Molinari, the “I 
Pini di Roma” by Respighi and the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser” by Wagner. 

Nikolai Orloff was to be piano soloist for 
the second pair of concerts, Jan. 6 and 7, 
playing the Chopin Concerto. The orchestra 
listed the Vivaldi “Four Seasons,” and 
works by Tommasini, Moussorgsky, Borodin 
and Rossini. Cecilia Hansen was announced 
for Jan. 13 and 14, her choice the Bruch 
Concerto for violin. Orchestral numbers 
were to be by Vivaldi, Malipiero, Strauss 
and Dukas. For Jan. 27 and 28, Vladimir 
Horowitz will play the Rachmaninoff Piano 
Concerto, and the orchestra will feature 
works by Vivaldi, Amfiteatroff, Respighi and 
Wagner. Tito Schipa, tenor, will be soloist 
for the programs of Feb. 3 and 4, when 
the orchestral offerings will be drawn from 
Italian and German composers. 

Several of these works will also be heard 
in New York, both at the Metropolitan 
series of the Philharmonic and at, Carnegie 
Hall. Jacques Thibaud, Violinist, will be 
soloist with the orchestra January 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molinari will return to 
Rome sometime in March. 
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Broadcasting Across the Country 


URING the past three years the 

phrase “Cesare Sodero conduct- 
ing” has concluded many of WEAF’s 
and WJZ’s worthiest broadcasts. This 
trite statement is of deep significance 
in broadcasting circles. For Me. So- 
dero is musical director of the N. B. 
C. and as such he is greatly respons- 
ible for its artistic prestige. 

This genial person, just on the threshold 
of middle age, is broadcasting’s pioneer im- 
presario. He organized and conducted the 
first radio grand opera company. The light 
opera ensemble and the symphonic hours 
were of his origin. It was Mr. Sodero who 
also instituted the “classical” trend in broad- 
cast programs, at a time when they were 
mainly of popular standards. 

When asked to tell of his 
Sodera speaks with enthusiasm: — 

“My whole life is bound up in broad- 
casting. I eat, sleep and drink arrange- 
ments, rehearsals and conducting. My hap- 
piest moments are those spent in directing 
my ensembles when they are conveying 
through the air the universal language of 
music. A dream to present great music to 
countless listeners achieves fulfillment 
through the miracle of radio.” 

The Opera Hour 

The indefatigable impresario’s greatest 
success has been with the WEAF Grand 
Opera Company. A répertoire of twenty- 
two works is utilized for the very com- 
mendable opera hour, which is a weekly tea- 
ture. Mr. Sodero condenses, rehearses and 
conducts all the operas. To cut a score to 
the hour allotted its presentation, and at 
the same time maintain continuity and in- 
clude the most important arias, is an_her- 
culean task requiring sound musical judg- 
ment: “Lohengrin” alone required twelve 
days of concentrated effort to make it pre- 
sentable in a tabloid version. And though 
thousands wrote commending the presenta- 
tion, one or two die-hards who deplored the 
“desecration” worried the conscientious con- 
ductor no small amount. 

“There is nothing to say of myself,” Mr. 
Sodero countered to a request for biograph- 
ical information. Pressed, he vouchsafed 
the following : 

His début was made as a conductor at 
the age of fourteen with a performance ot 
“La Bohéme” in Italy. He came to Amer- 
ica before he reached his majority. He was 
first ‘cellist with Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House Orchestra under Campanini; 
for four years he conducted the Aborn En- 
glish Opera Company, he alternated with 
Polacco in conducting the touring company 
of Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” and 
for eleven years served as musical director 
of the Edison Recording Laboratories, 
where he prepared and conducted eleven 
thousand of its most important records. _ 

As a composer of many works which 
have also been heard frequently over the 
air, Mr. Sodero has shown an unexpected 
trend away from the music of his compat- 
riots and a leaning toward the manner of 
Wagner and Richard Strauss, though emu- 
lating neither. 


An Amateur Carpenter 


In what little time remains from his mani- 
fold broadcasting duties this versatile gen- 
tleman succumbs to a passion for carpentry. 
He told of an amusing occasion when he 
purchased some tools from a skeptical sales- 
man. 

“What do you want these for? You don’t 
look like a carpenter,” asked the s-.s. 

“No? Then what do I look like?” 

“I should say you looked like a musician.” 

“Si. I am a musician and my name is 
Sodero.” 

“Oh,” from the suddenly animated mer- 


work Mr. 


chant. “I have heard you over the radio 
many times. You are Cesare Sodero, con- 
ducting.” 





Mario Chamlee (G. M. Party, WEAF 
and Red Network, Jan. 2). Mr. Chamlee 
had a busy New Year’s Day. Doffing Al- 
maviva's costumes and subterfuges, which 
he had assumed that afternoon at the Met- 
ropolitan in “The Barber of Seville” with 
Amelita Galli-Curci, he donned mufti and 
fared forth in the evening to fulfill his 
duties to the makers of Cadillac, Buick e? al. 
“From Grand Opera to Crank Cases.” 

The young Californian is gifted with a 
voice of ingratiating quality. What it lacks 


in volume is balanced by its mellowness, 
and ‘it also has the freshness of youth. 

The most beautiful timbre of any voice 
is heard when its possessor sings mezsa voce. 
Mr. Chamlee is most skillful in the employ- 
ment of 
singing of 


this 
“Le 


technical requisite. In the 
Reve” from. Massenet’s 
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“Manon” he spun around this beautiful air 
a gossamer web of rare loveliness, and in 
addition it was done with poise and in a 
not too sentimental mood. The high tones 
particularly had a free and floating pianis- 
simi. But Mr. Chamlee intrudes the tenor 
“sob” too often in his singing. 

Exclusive of this air, Mr. Chamlee evi- 
dently felt he had made enough obeisance 
to the Goddess of Art in the matinée at the 
Opera House. His other things were 
“Marcheta” and “Only A Rose.” The for- 
mer, however, contains some high tessitura, 
and the tenor competently carried his voice 
through this difficult portion of the Mexican 
ballade d’amour. 

The orchestra was heard in 
“Wine, Women and Song.” 


Felix Salmond, Barbara Maurel and 
Columbia Symphony (Columbia Phono- 
graph Hour, WOR and C. B. S., Jan. 4). 
In the artistic efforts of its assisting solo- 
ists and in the general high standard of the 
presentation as a whole, the Columbia 
Phonograph hour vied with other outstand- 
ing broadcasts of the year’s young season. 
The C. B. S. and WOR are fulfilling their 
pre-season promise of high quality pro- 
grams; this has had the happy effect of 
making the Jersey station one of the most 
worthy in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Salmond’s playing brought warm, re- 
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sonant tones. Bruch’s “Kol Nidre” was 
given a reading of broad and noble nes, 


and O’Connor’s arrangement of the Lon- 
donderry Air received a beautifully phrased 
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The Week on the Air 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, playing a 
Stradivarius dated 1687, in Atwater Kent 
Hour, Sunday, Jan. 15, at 9:15 p. m., E. S. 
T. (8:15 p. m, C. S. T.) over WEAF 
WEEI WFI. WRC WGY WCAE Ww] 
WSAI WTFAM WGR WGN KSD WCCO 
WOC WHO WOW WDAF KVOO 
WFAA WSM WMC WSB WBT. 

Concerto in D Minor for two violins, 
by Bach, played by Gregory Besrodny and 
Walter Edelstein in Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System Symphonic Hour, Sunday, 
Jan. 15 at 3 p.m, E. S. T. The Judson 
Symphony, Howard Barlow, conducting, 
will also play the Overture to “Coriolanus” 
by Beethoven; two movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony; the In- 
termezzo from Wolf-Ferrari’s “Doctor 
Cupid;” and the Suite, “St. Agnes’ Eve” 
by Coleridge-Taylor. Over WOR and 
Columbia Network. 

Cathedral Hour of Columbia System, 
presenting a vocal mixed chorus, which 
will sing “God in Nature” by Beethoven; 
an orchestra, playing Massenet’s “The 
Last Dream of a Virgin;” and a mixed 
quartet which will sing Tchaikovsky’s “A 
Legend;” Sunday, Jan. 15 at 4 p. m., 
E. S. T. Over WOR and Columbia Net- 
work. 

Hans Barth, pianist, and Cesare Sodero, 
director of the National Concert Orches- 
tra, presenting a Brahms program in the 
Half Hour with Great Composers, Mon- 
day, Jan. 16, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. over 
WEAF WLIT WSAI WEBH KSD. 

Old English and Negro Songs, featured 
by the Seiberling Singers, Tuesday, Jan. 
17, at 8 p. m, E. S. T. Noah Swayne, 
bass, will sing “Black Sheep, Where You 
Left Your Lamb?” arranged by Mannay. 
Over WEAF WEEI WTIC WJAR 
WTAG WCSH WFI WRC WGY WGR 
WCAE WTAM WWJ WSAI WEBH 
KSD WRHM WOC WHO WOW 
WDAF KVOO WFAA WHAS WSM 
WSB WMC KWK WREN. 

Edison Ensemble under the direction 
of Josef Bonime, playing a request pro- 
gram and dance music by Saint-Saens, 
Tchaikovsky, Meyerbeer and _ Glinka, 
Tuesday, Jan. 17 at 8 p. m., E. S. T., 
over WRNY, (309.1 m, 970 k). 

Saint-Saens, Schaminade and Delibes; 
a program of their works in the Kolster 
Famous Composers’ Hour, Wednesday, 
Jan. 18 at 9 p. m., E. S.. T. Over WOR 
and Columbia Network. 

“La Forza Del Destino” by National 
Grand Opera Company, Cesare Sodero, 
director, Wednesday, Jan. 18, at 10:30 
p.m. E. S. T. (9:3 p. m., C..S. T.) Cast 


includes Astrid Fjelde, soprano; Devora 
Nadworney, contralto; Giuseppe de Bene- 
detto, tenor; Ivan Ivantzoff, baritone; and 
Nino Ruisi, bass Over WEAF WCSH 
WLIT WRC WCAE WSAI KSD WHO 
WHAS WSM WTAM WSB WTIC. 
Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, as guest 
soloist in Ampico Hour, Thursday, Jan. 19, 
at 8:30 p. m., E. S. T. (7:30 p. m., C. S. T.) 
He will play Chopin’s Preludes. Over WJZ 


WBZ WBZA WBAL WLW KYW 
WHAM KDKA WJR KWK WTMJ 
WRHM. 


“Fledermaus,” by Johann Strauss in 
Balkite Hour by Chicago Civic Opera 
Company stars, Thursday, Jan. 19 at 10 
p.m., E.S. T. (9 p.m. C. S.T.) The cast 
includes Charles Hackett, tenor; Rosa 
Raisa, soprano; Irene Pavloska, mezzo- 
soprano; Giacomo Rimini, baritone; For- 
rest Lamont, tenor; José Mojica, tenor; 
Ludovico Oliviero, bass; Virgilio Lazzari, 
bass, Chase Baromeo, bass: and Alice 
D’Hermanoy, soprano Over WJAZ WBZ 
WBAZ KDKA WBAL WHAM WLW 
WJR KSD WCCO KYW WGN WMAQ 
WENR WEBH. 

U. S. Marine Band, in first of a series 

of concerts, directed by Capt. Taylor 
Branson, Thursday, Jan. 19, at 7 p. m. 
E. S. T. over WJZ, New York, and WRC, 
Washington. 
..Richard Crooks, tenor in Maxwell Hour, 
Thursday, Jan. 19 at 9 p. m., E. S. T. 
8 p. m., C. S. T.) with Maxwell Orchestra, 
directed by Nathaniel Shilkret. Over 
WJZ WBZ WBAZ WBAL WLW 
WHAM KDKA WJR KYW WRHM 
KSD WOC WHO WOW WDAF KVOO 
WHAS WSM WSB WMC WBT WJAX 
WTM]J WRVA KPRC WBAP. 

Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan soprano, 
and John McCormack, tenor, with Victor 
Concert Orchestra in Victor Hour, Friday, 
Jan. 20, at 10 p. m., E. S. T., over WJZ 
and Blue Network. 

Boston Symphony, with Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Saturday, Jan. 21, at 8:10 p. m., 
E. S. T., over WBZ and WBZA (900 k). 

New York Symphony with Walter 
Damrosch in RCA Hour, Saturday, Jan. 
21, at 8 p. m., over Blue Network, in first 
of series of several experiments on teach- 
ing school children music over the radio. 

Minneapolis Symphony, with Henri Ver- 
brugghen, Saturday, Jan. 21, at 10:15 p. m., 
E. S. T. (9:15 p. m., C. S. T.) over WCCO, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (740 k.) 

“The Red Mill” by Victor Herbert, 
given in Philco Hour with Jessica Dragon- 
ette, soprano, in. leading rdle, Harold San- 
ford, director. Saturday, Jan. 21, at 9 p. m., 
E. S$. T. over. Blue Network, 





and sympathetic rendition. The ’cello broad- 
casts well, and Mr. Salmond and the sta- 
tion took full advantage of this fact. 

Miss Maurel exhibited a poised and free 
soprano of exceptional quality, but her in- 
terpretations were hampered by not too clear 
diction. She was best in “Voi che Sapete”’ 
from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” the 
exquisite canzone faring well by her delivery. 

The symphony orchestra, Robert Hood 
Bowers, conductor, was a major factor of 
the hour, contributing among other things 
a pompous and full toned delineation of the 
Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte.” 





Armand Tokatyan, Anne Mack (A. K. 
Hour, WEAF and Red Network, Jan. 8). 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor was in good 
voice and this happy condition stood him in 
good stead. For Mr. Tokatyan presented 
a generous program of songs and operatic 
arias. The list included “Pure As A Flow 
er” from Thomas’s “Mignon,” “M’Appari’” 
from Flotow’s “Martha,” and the Flowe: 
Song from “Carmen.” The last-named ari: 
was sung with restraint and color, but Mr 
Tokatyan had a little difficulty with th: 
high B flat. However, the note of the same 
pitch which occurs in the secogd verse of 
“Questa o quella” from “Rigoletto” fared 
better, 4nd this ballad was rendered with 
aplomb and verve. 

Mr. Tokatyan is master of six languages, 
and his accent in the English song “Sunris« 
and You” was infectious. The orchestra 
was out of tune, and therefore of no great 
assistance to the singer. It was also a 
cause of annoyance to the reproducer lis 
teners. 

Anne Mack who substituted for the indis 
posed Agnes Davis (winner of the Atwater 
Kent auditions and now raised to an A. K 
star) deserved lenient treatment on this ac 
count. 

Edna Shepard and Solon Alberti were the 
capable accompanists for Miss Mack and 
Mr. Tokatyan respectively. Robert Hood 
Bowers conducted the orchestra. 





Richard Buhlig (Ampico Hour, WJZ 
and Blue Network, Jan. 5). A pianist of 
great skill and sincere musicianship, Mr 
Buhlig nevertheless was not i 
extend himself in this broadcast. The man 
agement evidently took cognizance of th 
fact that he had but recently completed a 
sea journey, and considerably lightened his 
burdens. 

Mr. Buhlig contributed Debussy’s “The 
Girl with the Flaxen Hair,” and Chopin’s 
“Butterfly,” etude to the varied program, 
and by so doing furnished its most artistic 
moments. With a _ polished and etheral 
tonal quality, the pianist gave his hearers 
a brief period of complete pianistic bliss 
The Debussy pastel was played with an ex- 
quisite musical sense and an interpretative 
feeling which were conducive to the mood 
written into the work. Assuming a more 
popular, though none the less sincere vein, 
for the Chopin numbers, Mr. Buhlig con- 
cluded his initial broadcast “appearance” 
with an apt and perfectly executed perfor 
mance of this familiar composition. 

The orchestra was announced to be heard 
in a symphonic arrangement of “Pale 
Moon,” but the ensuing presentation was in 
the best fox-trot manner and in 
what seemed like an improvised manner at 


that. “Baby Feet go Pit-a-patter” also en 
gaged the orchestra’s services with the 
chorus delineated by a tenor. I wonder 


what Mr. Buhlig thought as the onslaught 
struck his sensitized ear. 


Lennox String Quartet (WJZ, Jan. 8). 
A rather pleasant half hour of chamber 
music was the listener’s reward for tuning 
to this admirable ensemble, which is com- 
posed of Wolf Wolfinson, first violin; Ed- 
win Ideler, second violin; Herbert Borod- 
kin, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Major, Op. 77, No. 1, 
occupied the greater part of the time, with 
Bridge’s Londonderry Air serving as a very 
brief encore. 

The Haydn work was played with finesse 
and exceptional tonal values. The Adagio 
was the best of the four, although the 
Presto vivace ran it a close second by vir- 
tue of the finished unity shown in it. In 
this short concert the only defect noted was 
the overemphasis of the ’cello in some pas- 
sages. This may have been due to a too 
close proximity to the microphone, but the 
listener is inclined to the belief that it was 
because of the extra zealous performance 
of the ’cello’s manipulator. 








Hans Barth (“Half Hours with Great 
Composers” WEAF, Red Network Jan. 2). 
Mr. Sodero, who directed, selected Mozart 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Outstanding Concert Events in New York 


(Continued from page 1) 
indeed, a study, an exercise for a concerto 
and not the thing itself. The chief matter 
in its makeup that needs immediate revision 
is its orchestration which is clumsy enough 
to defeat most of the purpose its composer 
had in mind. The instrumentation not only 


gets in its own way but too often com- 


pletely obliterates what the piano is doing, 
or trying to do. 

It struck one that Mr. Tansman, although 
he of course wasn’t aware of it, actually 
wrote a concerto for xylophone, or two of 
them. Nothing less could have been heard 
above the racket his highly percussioned 
orchestra made most of the time. He him- 


self did his darnbangdest to thump out the 
piano part of his music, but this became 
only pantomime against a battery that in- 
cluded as zealous a bassdrum as we have 
heard outside a military band. 

a < 


A Little Jazz for the American 
Basutos 


As a piano concerto, therefore, the piece 
may be negligently dismissed. As a three- 
movement affair for orchestra including 
piano, it is perhaps worth another couple 
of paragraphs or so. One gathered that Mr. 
Tansman had in his head the notion of 
writing something that should be very largely 
a study in rhythm. Occasionally he teamed 
his bassdrum and piano to carry out this 
idea. There was some cantilena relief, but 
not much, and of a generally perfunctory 
sort. Finally, there was an adventure into 
jazz, the grand windup; but since it was 
jazz of the Parisian persuasion and not of 
Broadway, it wasn’t so very grand. 

The large insistence on rhythmic effect. 
and especially the fling at jazz, were what 
aroused .our suspicions, obviously enough, 
that Mr. Tansman had sat himself down 
last Summer to, make a little piece for the 
dear Americans who, like the natives of 
Basutoland, don’t know much beyond rhy- 
thm when it comes to music. So why not 
give them some of their very own stuff? 
Why not indeed, except that their own stuff, 
like that of the Basutos, is so vastly better! 

Mr. Tansman, whilst he is here, might 
do worse—much worse—than to seek out 
Mr. Ferdie Grofe and Mr. Zez Confrey, if 
he can find them. The one could set him 
right about rhythmic orchestration and the 
other about the intricacies of really inter- 
esting jazz; and he might then write a 
still newer concerto—to take back to the 
Parisians. 

It so happened that Mr. Tansman’s con- 
certo (the written, not the unwritten one) 
came along on Mr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
gramme right after Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
symphony and this shed a curious and amus- 
ing light on its quality. For it sounded like 
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The Man Who Wrote Daphnis et Chloe 


nothing in the world so much as Mendels- 
sohn brought up to date—Mendelssohn in a 
port shirt and making a wry face over one 
f those nice little Parisian lemons someone 
had forced on him. 

Mr. Tansman’s thematic tunes, divested of 
the Stravinskian harmonies and the rhythmic 
to-do with which he dressed them up (and 
one could undress them mentally as easily 
is though they had been so many dolls) 
appeared to have the same neat triviality of 








Reviewed By Irving Weil 





THE DEBUT OF SEGOVIA IN AMERICA 
A Guitar, if Kindly Treated, Will Make Fine Music 


Those of us who believed that a guitar 
was merely one of those nuisances that ac- 
companied college glee clubs in “The Span- 
ish Cavalier” era, had one of the shocks of 
our lives at the Town Hall last Sunday. It 
was an absorbingly pleasant shock and 
Andres Segovia, a Spanish guitarist—pos- 
sibly the Spanish guitarist—was responsible 
for it. This was his first appearance in 
America and a houseful of people was cap- 
tivated by the man’s unerring skill and re- 
source. He convinced one forthwith that a 
guitar was unmistakably a musical instru- 
ment. 


Probably half the audience that packed the 
hall was made up of our Spanish citizenry 
who may have known all about Mr. Segovia 
and what might be done with a guitar even 
if a few ignoramuses like ourselves didn’t. 
We had, to be sure, heard authentic Hawai- 
ians do strange and fascinating things with 
authentic ukeleles, but this was of course 
quite different and even more fascinating. 

The guitar, in Mr. Segovia’s hands, be- 
came something capable of providing an 
upper-voiced melody supported by varied 
and ambitious harmony, or an_ intricate 
counterpoint sometimes extending to more 
than two parts. Even a not particularly 
simple Bach fugue met with no casualties. 
But the possibilities of the instrument also 
invaded numerous varieties in tone quality. 
This gamut of color had to do largely with 
different ways of plucking the strings, as 
well as at different places on soundboard or 
fingerboard. What a violinist would call a 
left-hand pizzicato, for instance, produced a 
minuet but beautiful bell timbre and a ponti- 
cello'effect touched the macabre. An almost 
vocal portamento and an occasional deft use 
of vibrato also added their bit of variety. 

With all these things at his command and, 
besides, a sensitiveness and agility of pluck- 
ing fingers quite amazing in their virtuosity, 
Mr. Segovia tackled not only Spanish music 
—some of it actually written for the guitar 
—but Bach and Haydn and other matters 
that were not; certainly not primarily, in 
any case. 

He put together a Bach suite from pieces 
known now as parts of the solo violin suites 
and sonatas, explaining that Bach may have 
written them for the lute. The way he 
played them, however, was sufficient apology, 
if any were needed, for doing them on a 
guitar. His instrument indubitably brought 
out their formal structure less laboriously 
than the violin does, although we believe we 
shouldn’t care so very much, perhaps, for the 
D Minor chaconne, in instance, as some- 
thing for merely tinkling tone. However, 
he didn’t play that. 

But what sounded far better than Bach 
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Andres Segovia, an Extraordinary Artist 


and Haydn which, after all were something 
in the nature of a stunt, was Mr. Segovia’s 
Spanish music. A good deal of this as we 
have said, was written for the guitar, for of 
course he is not the only great guitarist 
Spain has had. There were, indeed, dozens 
of them and their method has been handed 
down from generation to generation, to- 
gether with what they have written for the 
instrument. 

One of the greatest of all of them, ac- 
cording to plenteous contemporary testi- 
mony, was Fernando Sor, who toured the 
Continent and made the instrument fashion- 
able at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Another, of a later generation, was 
Francisco Tarrega and both these were well 
represented on Mr. Segovia’s programme. 
But even their pieces were not as interesting 
as a wholly captivating serenade by Joaquin 
Malats which, since he was a pianist, was 
very possibly a piano piece originally. 

Nevertheless, after about an hour of the 
guitar, and in spite of Mr. Segovia’s bril- 
liant virtuosity, the inherent poverty of the 
instrument began to make itself felt. Mo- 
notony inevitably crept into the performance. 
For the guitar, like its remote relatives in 
the plucked-string family, the lute and the 
harpsichord, lost their hold on people be- 
cause something better took their place—the 
violin and the piano. 


TE LE 


A Clue to the Koussevitzhky Mysticism 


Mendelssohn’s in his “Italian” symphony. 
It wasn’t imitation, of course, but just co- 
incidence; for Mr. Tansman wouldn’t know 
about Mendelssohn 

It was quite accident, as a fact, that got 
the impeccably estimable Felix on this pro- 
gramme. Mr. Koussevitzky had intended 
giving a performance of Ernest Bloch’s four 
episodes in search of a chamber orchestra, 
or some such novelty; but at the last mo- 
ment he changed his mind, just as he had, 
also at the last moment, in Boston the week 
before. There isn’t any use in speculating 
about what makes conductors do this kind 
of thing; it may be anything from too 
little cabbage in the stschy (which is really 
not a sneeze but a soup well worth trying 
on your inwards)—it may be anything from 
that to a too minatory score. In any case, 
here was Mendelssohn instead of Bloch. 

And, in the main, it was so oddly exhilar- 
ating a Mendelssohn that it was scarcely 
Mendelssohn at all, but Koussevitzky. It 
was one more of the hundred-odd incarna- 
tions of this puzzling Russian. Here was this 
“Italian” symphony—a few teaspoonsful of 
syrup of invention and a glass or two of 
native Chianti poured into a bucketful of 
symphonic form—and as Mr. Koussevitzky 
ladled it out, it gave one the illusion often 
enough of positively illegal alcoholic 
strength. 

*> * * 


The late H.. K. Krehbiel once warned 
everybody—everybody who could read him— 





to beware of the Muscovite and that, too, 
before he knew as much about as many of 
them as we do. To this extent, he was a bit 
of a seer. For the Russians, notwithstanding 
what we have learned about them, are still 
a baffling lot, Mr. Koussevitzky among them. 
After giving one Mendelssohn, certainly an 
alien in his cosmos, with most of the out- 
worn glands expertly rejuvenated, he went 
on and presented Rimsky-Korsakov, a fel- 
low Russian, as a cadaver which he had 
miserably dismembered. 

Just why he should play Mendelssohn 
well and Rimsky-Korsakov badly is only one 
of innumerable instances of similar strange 
quirks in one’s experience of him as a con- 
ductor. At the second concert of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra’s New York visit last Satur- 
day, the thing occurred once more, for he 
played a group of pieces by Maurice Ravel 
all the way from acceptably to superbly and 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms 
atrociously. 

Not a few people, including ourselves, 
have cogitated this Koussevitzky mystifica- 
tion until they are in almost a cross-word 
puzzle state about it. It won’t do to ex- 
plain airily that he understands the moderns 
and doesn’t what are roughly known as the 
classics. For here he was giving Mendels- 
sohn his due, and more than his due, and 
falling foul of Rimsky-Korsakov. More- 
over, we have heard him play the Stravinsky 
“Sacre du printemps” all awry. In fact, 
Stravinsky himself once publicly disavowed 


this Koussevitzkian interpretation. The op- 
position of moderns and classics as an ex- 
planation therefore doesn’t help much. 

However, we believe we have found a 
clue to the solution of the mystery. It is 
simply this—that Mr. Koussevitzky is an 
incorrigible and invariable melodramatist. 
He seems to feel all music as melodrama 
and this treatment happens to suit some 
music and pretty nearly to ruin what it 
doesn’t suit. Still other music, of course, it 
merely doesn’t hurt—at least, not much 

It may be as well to explain that what 
we understand as melodrama is such as it is 
known in the theater, and there it is, roughly 
—very roughly—false drama; just as what 
we understand to be farce is false comedy. 
Plot, situation and, usually, dialogue as 
well are preposterous, unreal, in both. By 
deliberately and harmlessly checking your 
intelligence with your hat as you enter the 
theater, you may have a thrilling time at a 
play like “The Bat” or, just now, “Cock 
Robin ;” but, in the Ibsen phrase, you know 
that people never really do such things. 
And you may laugh your head off at the 
busy bedrooms of farce, but you know that 
bedrooms aren't really like that. 

But applying the melodramatic viewpoint 
to music—all music, as we are now firmly 
convinced Mr. Koussevitzky does—is very 
much something else again, Serge Alex- 
androvitch. It is, for instance, devastating 
to Brahms, if you stop to think about it or 
better still, go to hear it as you might have 
last Saturday—peculiarly so to the Brahms 
of the passcaglia symphony. And, in an- 
other way, it is equally rough on Rimsky- 
Korsakov—particularly so to the Rimsky of 
the “Scheherazade” (a Persian lady whom 
it is getting to be about time. to call 
Shahrazad rather than by her German mis- 
transliteration ). 

The “Shahrazad” suite is a succession of 
pictures in music, the suggestion of their 
remote and exotic quality conveyed to the 
fancy of the listener through a remote and 
exotic melody that is vividly intensified by a 
simple but rich orchestration. Nothing 
dramatic occurs in these tableaux until the 
very end of the last of them, when Sinbad’s 
ship crashes on the rocks. 

There is a Bagdad festival, to be sure, 
but it still is only a picture and not a 
description, a distinction with a vast dif- 
ference. There are also the love of the 
Young Prince and his Princess and the 
Tale of the Kalander, but these likewise 
are static and not dramatic—imaginative 
tableaux vivants, if you will, but not pan- 
tomime. 

* + + 


A Chromolionograph 
Arabian Night 


Mr. Koussevitzky, with his melodramatics, 
converted all this into something that might 
perhaps interest Tony Sarg, the puppeteer, 
but didn’t interest us—maddened us a bit, to 
be outspoken about it. The opening tableau 
as you will remember, is one of sunlit sea 
and Sinbad’s ship floating onward,- ah 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


HEIFETZ COMES HOME 


oo is nothing new to say about 
Jascha Heifetz, After more than two 
years’ absence from these hospitable shores 
he returned to us on the evening of Jan. 4 
and told an old story to a Carnegie Hall 
that creaked with adoring crowds, True 
enough, it was a wonderful story Heifetz 
told—and has been telling all the ten years 
since he first appeared in Carnegie Hall. 
But he recounts it so glibly, albeit magically, 
that it can be reported in two words and 
everybody will understand: “Heifetz played.” 


This still youthful prodigy stepped up to 
the Kreutzer Sonata in his wonted calm, 
weary-eyed manner. And his audience wel- 
colmed his approach with correspondingly 
calm applause. But the bow-beaten classic 
flashed many new facets in the hands of 
Heifetz. It shimmered with long strands 
of silky tone, just as you would expect 
it to; and there were pages and pages of 
playing as immaculate as Heifetz’ shirt- 
front. In fact, it was an immaculate con- 
cert from the violin’s introductory measures 
in the Kreutzer till the last encore had 
been played. This supercilious master dip- 
ped his bow deep into the music, but his 
spirit was as aloof as ever. There were 
coruscations of many-changing hues, but the 
music left us strangely cold, though fascin- 
ated. 

It remains to Edouard Lalo’s credit that 
he bent the knee of Jascha Heifetz that night. 
Lalo, as a few violinists will tell you, 
wrote a work called “Symphonie Espag- 
nole.” Heifetz stepped up to this, too, the 
other night, in his wonted calm, weary-eyed 
manner. But this time he stooped a little, 
dipped his knee (figuratively speaking, of 
course) and out of Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” he conjured a fiesta of sound that 
was marvelous to hear. To some of us 
Lalo’s picture of Spain seems rather pale 
as compared with tone-sketches of that 
country made by one or two other foreign- 
ers. But that is beside the point when 
speaking of the Heifetz version. After the 
much-whistled Rondo had scintillated across 
the strings, the audience for the first time 
became actually clamorous. Here, at any 
rate, was a slightly different Heifetz—a 
Heifetz who could, for a moment, slip down 
from the austere heights and skirt the edge 
of passion, 

Passing through a group of shorter pieces 
—in which he had to repeat “La fille aux 
cheveux de lin, which was as it should be 
—Heifetz came to the meretricious thing 
of Paganini’s that goes by the name of 
“I Palpiti.” There could be only one rea- 
son for ever thinking of Paganini’s sleazy 
opus, and for this reason Heifetz played it 
as the finale of his printed list—to display 
an impeccable, almost superhuman technic. 
Heifetz displayed just that. There were 
gurgulous trills of astounding beauty, har- 
monics and harmonic trills of uncanny ac- 
curacy—and dashes of about everything in 
the violinists’ bag of tricks. It was a 
performance worthy of witnessing once at 
least. Hereafter any violinist who touches 
“I Palpiti” exposes himself to ridicule. All 
who heard Heifetz last week will detour 
here, if they’re wise. 

Isidor Achron had the difficult rdle of ac- 
companist, and he played it uncommonly 
well. Throughout the evening he and 
Heifetz sustained an ensemble that was a 
paragon of perfection. 


MR. BRAILOWSKY PLAYS 


t he excellent accounting of an All 
Chopin program which Alexander Brail- 
owsky gave in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 1 was an engrossing fulfillment 
of generous promise. We have followed 
Mr. Brailowsky’s career in America with 
the interest, analytical and emotional, that 
attaches to witnessing the development of 
species. There have been recitals given by 
him in which he has been untrue to himself 
and to the spirit of the music he essayed. 
He has, on occasion, seemed to admit de- 
feat, to have surrendered to the seductive 
voice of virtuosity. But always there has 
been in his performance an elemental spark 
of musical imagination, a magnetic some- 
thing that has been sufficient to bring a per- 
ceptive hearer—(we flatter ourselves !)— 
back the next time. We had ample justifica- 
tion of the hope that sprang internal, with 
regard to Mr. Brailowsky, in last week’s 
recital. 

Somehow Mr. Brailowsky does not exude 
the atmosphere of the Twentieth Century 
at all as a pianistic figure. He belongs more 
aptly in the Paris of several decades ago. 
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Reviewed By William Spier 





The air is thick with Old World romanticism 
as he plays. A gracious, elegant accent gives 
flavor to his treatment of music. And yet 
Mr. Brailowsky is not entirely an anachron- 
ism for his equipment is of the compre- 
hensive, disdainful sort that is characteristic 
of present day keyboard mastery. 

Mr. Brailowsky’s most profound achieve- 
ment was his forthright and impressively 
vital account of the four ballades, the work 
in F Major being a particular tribute to his 
instincts for poetic expressiveness and his 
flair for pulsatile drama, The C Sharp 
Minor Nocturne, the big A Minor Study 
and the A Flat Polonaise found him well 
attuned to their heroics. The more conven- 
tional, merely clever Chopin was ingratiat- 
ingly stated by the pianist to the tunes of 
the Tarantelle and the Allegro de Concert. 
Those who heard Mr. Brailowsky were 
many and approbative—W. S. 


SCHORR IN “TANNHAUSER” 


Ff RIEDRICH SCHORR, excellent singer 
_ and accomplished artist, returned for 
his season at the Metropolitan on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 5, to portray the faithful Wol- 
fram, something he has done before and 
(let us whisper it) more impressively. 
Nevertheless the dignity and neat calculation 
of his utterance were welcome, if certain 
disvibrant moments, one long example of 
which was the “Evening Star” apostrophe, 
were not. Mr. Schorr was received by his 
hearers with collective open arms, with an 
applausive demonstration after his “Blick 
ich umher” in the contest. Some of the 
best singing of the evening was contributed 
by Mr. Kirchoff, the Tannhauser. Pavel 
Ludikar undertook the duties of the Land- 
grave with success for the most part, though 
he was oftimes afflicted with tremolo. 
Mmes. Jeritza and Telva assayed the rdéles 
with which they are familiarly associated. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with zeal and his 
orchestra seemed much more concerned with 
the better things of life than usual.—W. S. 


THE ORCHESTRAL SUNDAY 


T= peripatetic listener on the afternoon 
of Jan. 8 in his commutings between 
Carnegie Hall and Mecca Auditorium had 
the opportunity of witnessing, with some 
degree of interest, the three outstanding con- 
temporary composers at play. At the Phil- 
harmonic concert Mr. Mengelberg repre- 


sented Stravinsky by his “Scherzo Fantas- 





Joseph Achron, Who Plays His Violin 
Concerto With the Beethoven Sym- 
phony This Week. 


tique” and Ravel by “La Valse.” Over with 
the New York Symphonists, Fritz Busch led 
four intermezzi from “Intermezzo,” the 
latest opera of Richard Strauss. Mr. Men- 
gelberg also gave voice to the “Oberon” 
Overture and to a work which pictures 
Strauss in his most self-important mood— 
the “Heldenleben.” This entire program 
was drawn from programs given by the 
organization earlier this season. The oc- 
casion marked Mr, Mengelberg’s farewell 
for the season and he was saluted affection- 
ately at intervals throughout the afternoon. 
Baskets of flowers were relayed to him after 
the first part of the program was finished, 


and he was made to return at the close and 
acknowledge the rounds of applause which 
attested the gathering’s admiration. The 
orchestra sounded to stunning effect; the 
concert was well deserving of its enthusiastic 
reception, entirely aside from the personal 
significance, 

Mr. Busch prefaced the “Intermezzo” ex- 
cerpts with music from the felicitous pen of 
Johann Strauss, including the “Indigo” 
Overture, the Perpetuum Mobile, ballet 
music from “Ritter Pasman” and “Wine, 
Woman and Song.” “Salome’s Dance” con- 
cluded this hardly representative exposition 
of Straussian worth. It was a dreary af- 
fair, we must confess, The music, when it 
was in any noticeable state of motion at all, 
moved along with leaden feet, bereft of the 
joy of living which Johann should com- 
municate and without displaying to particu- 
lar advantage the genius for orchestral effect 
that is Richard’s claim to distinction. The 
entr’ actes from “Intermezzo,” a “Sleigh 
Ride,” Waltz, “Sceme in Storch’s House,” 
and the final Interlude, seemed distractingly 
stupid stuff, unburdemed by either sincerity 
or recognizable humor, and bulging with 
all the stock Straussisms. 

Auditors, however, displayed most un- 
commendable enthusiasm.—W. S. 


THE KEDROFF’S DEBUT 


“THE Kedroff Quartet, a group of Rus- 
sians of whom somewhat more than 
favorable reports of European activities are 
reported, invaded the Town Hall on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 7, for their first appear- 
ance on this side of the Atlantic. Members 
of the quartet are: Prof. N. N. Kedroff, 
Prof. C. N. Kedroff, T. R. Kasakoff and 
I, K. Denissoff. Their opening group, com- 
posed of Russian folk songs, bore arrange- 
ments of N. Kedroff, one number of which 
was the much overworked “Song of the 
Volga Boatman.” Surprisingly fresh and 
alive was the reading of this piece which 
followed as closely as possible the original 
spirit of the monotonous laboring chant of 
men towing heavy boats. Singing without 
accompaniment, these four displayed a unity 
of entry, precision and a verity of pitch 
that placed them in the front rank of quar- 
tets heard in New York this season. At 
will, these gentlemen simulated bells and 
guitars and effected transitions from im- 
passioned patriotic Serbian folk songs to 
highly comical serenades, such as the one 
of “Four Gentlemen to A Lady,” with en- 
viable agility. The fleeting expressions on 
the face of the tenor, Mr. Denisoff, were 
alone of sufficient interest to preclude mo- 
notony. Such blending of voices as was 
achieved by this ensemble is seldom coupled 
with the rhythm, light and shade and vocal 
expressiveness which are all in the posses- 
sion of this group. Through all of their 
songs there ran the vital spark of real en- 
thusiasm which kindled their hearers to ac- 
clamations of approval. The program was 
divided into segments of Russian folk songs, 
Compositions for the Quartet and two 
groups of Miscellaneous songs, the conclud- 
ing number being a Strauss waltz of ir- 
resistible rhythmic quality. A predominantly 
Russian audience listened in rapt attention 
and was loathe to leave. aH 


TOVEY RETURNS 


W HEREVER Prof. Donald Francis 
Tovey of the University of Edin- 
burgh can be heard in a piano recital, there 
should the true devotees of piano music be 
found. Where all but a very few of them 
were on the occasion of this distinguished 
musician’s first of a series of four recitals 
in Town Hall Tuesday night, Jan. 3, is a 
mystery. The self-chosen few were edified 
by such a program as rarely is given in 
New York, its Spartan severity, its pro- 
fundity and depth testifying to this pian- 
ist’s high worth in the world of piano 
mastery. Bach, Beethoven and Schumann 
were the composers selected, the contribu- 
tions of each proving to be seldom perform- 
ed because of their exactions on both the 
performer and his audience. 

Professor Tovey, meditative scholar and 
sober intellectual that he admittedly is, re- 
vealed not only the qualities of intelligence 
and objectivity, but those of poetic imagina- 
tion and noble feeling as well in his inter- 
pretation of the three masters’ works. Sen- 
sitive to the spirit of Bach, he played the 
Allegro in D Minor which the composer 


himself transcribed from the A Minor 
Sonata, following this with the magnificent 
Fugue on Four Invertible Subjects, weav- 
ing the delicate and clear-cut material into 
a pattern of magic beauty. Bach died be- 
fore completing this monumental torso, and 
Mr. Tovey here presented a conclusion of 
his own in eighty bars, combining the three 
invertible subjects of the original with the 
motto theme of the “Art of Fugue” in a 
tremendous climax. 

Beethoven fared slightly less well, the 
ponderous and mighty “Hammerklavier” 
Sonata, Op. 106 receiving less spiritual and 





An Impression by Hutaf of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Who Leads the New 
Yoak Symphony Next Week. 


imaginative consideration, although the 
scherzo was played with fitting vivacity and 
the three-voiced fugue of the finale was 
cleanly and powerfully executed. 

The third reading was that of Schumann’s 
long neglected Impromptu Op. 5 on a theme 
by Clara Wieck, its subjects alternating in 
mood, and being accorded their necessary 
tenderness, gaiety or impishness. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Tovey will see more 
welcoming faces from behind the footlights 
at his second recital—F. Q. E. 





A HOLIDAY “BARBER” 


. New Year was blithely welcomed in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Mon- 
day afternoon with a gladsome performance 


of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” conducted con 


amore by Vincenzo Bellezza. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, singing in New York 
opera for the first time this season, was in 
her happiest vocal estate and in felicitous 
mood, No rdéle suits her better than that of 
Rosina, and she polished the florid passages 
till they glimmered with true Rossinian ir- 
ridescence. Mario Chamlee, as clever a 
comedian as he is a singer, was the Alma- 
viva. His vocalism was always beautiful, 
and frequently of a very superior quality 
Titta Ruffo, playing Figaro’s part, was less 
peppy than some exponents of the rdle have 
been, but his ample voice fell gratefully on 
the ear. Ezio Pinza played Basilio for all 
it was worth, and justly earned the outburst 
of applause that followed his singing of the 
“Calumnia” aria. As Bartolo, Pompilic 
Malatesta was equally in the picture. 

Completing the cast were Henriette Wake- 
field, Giordano Paltrinieri and Vincenzc 
Reschighan.—D. B. 


RAKOWSKA AS SANTUZZA 


HE fourth “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
the sixth “Hansel and Gretel” of the 
Metropolitan’s season found favor in the 
sight and hearing of a zestful audience Wed- 
nesday night, Jan. 4. The presentation of the 
Italian twin was marked by the appearance 
of a fourth Santusza in the person of Elena 
Rakowska, who seemed very much at home 
as Mascagni’s peasant Sicilian. Although 
histrionically unpoised, she was pictorially 
effective, and sang with much dramatic feel- 
ing, her voice revealing its warm, vibrant 
quality to best advantage in her middle 
tones. Mr. Lauri-Volpi was a manly and 
vociferous Turiddu, and others in the cast 
were Mmes. Telva and Falco and Mr. 
Danise. Mr, Belleza conducted, 
Peter Pan’s famous defi should be changed 
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To the Editor: 

How did you do it? What a change has 
come over MusicaL America! It is today 
the most entertaining and interesting paper 
~and even if you do not care for my 
opinion—I had to tell it to you. My hearti- 
est congratulations. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 
New York, Dec. 3, 1927. 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps because this month starts me in 
on my eleventh annual subscription to 
Musicat America, I feel I am celebrating 
something in the nature of an anniversary. 

I must, therefore, ask you to bear with 
me for a little,.while I talk to you on a 
subject which is undoubtedly very near both 
our hearts—Musicat America itself. I 
know the feeling of the mother hen who 
found the ugly duckling among her brood of 
conventional chickens. No, I have not for- 
gotten the ending of that story, but at the 
present time I cannot see beyond the be- 
ginning, for after all it is of Musica 
AMERICA I am speaking. In these past few 
months it has embarked on a new career 
which to a somewhat conventional lover ot 
music and all things, fills me with forebod- 
ing. Out of all proportion to its importance, 
your “Musical Americana” column has the 
power to irritate me profoundly. I can see 
no end to this trivial gossip which often 
steps outside the bounds of good taste. Mr. 
Noble’s way of uncovering and broadcasting 
to the world the harmless idiosyncrasies of 
the musically. prominent is a pretty undigni- 
fied proceeding. 

I doubt if even you, Mr. Editor, with 
your well known breadth of view and repu- 
tation for fair play, can defend your manag- 
ing editor on this count. I do not know 
him, and I have no doubt he is a valuable 
asset to MustcaL AMERICA in other ways, 
but I feel sure in my own mind that he is 
one of those moderns whose creed first, last 
and all the time, is sophistication—sophisti- 
cation founded on a kind of cynicism which 
comes only from youthful inexperience. 
When Mr. Noble grows older, perhaps he 
will find that Mr. Mencken’s imitators are 
usually youngsters who do not always stand 
up well in the long run. 

Your Paris correspondent I also find a 
little disturbing, but to be honest his reviews 
are nevertheless getting to be something I 
look forward to with more pleasure than i 
would have believed possible a short time 
ago. The illustrations of his articles spell 
“Paris” to me. 

Since starting this letter to you I have 
been analyzing my feelings on the subject 
of this new Mustcat America which has 
risen like a phoenix out of the ashes of the 
old. We old subscribers—some of us—have 
preconceived ideas about what’s what in 
music, but to follow along in your wake Mr. 
Editor, we must play fair, and realize that 
in this, like everything else we have a great 
deal to learn. 

With the beginning of this new year we 
have many blessings, and not least among 
these, Mr. Editor, is that the future of 
Musica. AmeErIcA is in your capable 
hands. After all the ugly duckling was a 
swan all the time, only no one knew it. 

Mrs. Eruet M. Evans, 
East Liberty, Pa. 
Jan. 7, 1928 


To the Editor: 
The Chicago Daily News stations, WMAQ 
ind WQJ, wish to congratulate you on the 


way you are handling radio under the cap- 
tion, “Broadcasting Across the Country.” 
Because the Daily News station has done 
iotable pioneering work in presenting mu- 
sical programs of the better sort, and it is 
uite natural that we appreciate your most 
xcellent department. ’ 
As recently as two or three years ago, it 
took real courage for a radio director to 
chedule regularly music of the masters. 
When Miss Judith C. Waller, director of 
WMAQ, went further and scheduled cham- 
ber music by the Whitney Trio there was 
much shaking of heads. But today chamber 
music, over the air, is in its ascendency. 
WMAQ had the honor of presenting the 
first broadcast of the inimitable Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in 1925, and other 
notable musical achievements have fallen to 
its lot. Among the names well known in 
musical circles which have had a place on 





WMAQ programs (exclusive of chain ap- 
pearances) are: 


Alfredo Casella 
Sophie Braslau 
Mildred Dilling 
Florence Macbeth 
Luella Melius 
Giocomo Rimini 
Irene Pavloska 
Alma Peterson 
Dai Buell 
Herbert Gould 
Geoffrey O’Hara Thurlow Lieurance 
Frances Ingram Charles Marshall 
Charles Wakefield Cadman Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
Jean Dansereau Lucy Gates 

Augusta Lenska 
and during the holidays just past, Robert Ringling. 


With best wishes for the New Year, I 
am, 


Marguerite Namara 
Efrem Zimbalist 
Elena Gerhardt 
Marie Claussens 
Rosa Raisa 

Cyrene Van Gordon 
ose Mojica 

Mary Garden 
Marion Rous 
Arthur Kraft 


ARTHUR STRINGER, 
WMAQ-WO], 
News Director, Chicago 
Jan. 5, 1928. Daily News. 


To the Editor: 

Who is your new critic. Irving Weil? 
I have been reading musical weeklies for 
years and these articles of Mr. Weil’s which 
have been appearing in Musica AMERICA 
for the last two numbers are about the 
hardest hitting things I have come across in 
many a day. Believe me, I speak feelingly 
for I am a concert manager and have been 
putting on small.concerts in ditto towns for 
more years than I like to think about. The 
times I have been sold by the soft soap, 
honey-dripping bunkum of the usual critic 
would make a crocodile cry. I haven’t read 
the Evening Journal so never happened to 
have heard of Irving Weil before and now 
I see what I’ve missed. I'll go after 
MusicaL AMERICA and know that I’m get- 
ting some honest dope at last. Good luck 
to Mustcat America and to Mr. Weil. 
May you both live long and prosper. 

Harotp H. FLEMING, 


Jan. 8, 1928 Central Valley, N. Y 


Doesn’t Like Weil 
To the Editor: 


| read Musicat AMERICA every week, at 
least I try to, but it is getting rather difficult 
to do so lately. Your caustic comments on 
musical events and personages is not to my 
liking. I am not making any threats, but 
I may find that I cannot renew my sub- 
scription although I am a_ subscriber of 
several years. I hear a lot about the 
modern music and now I suppose you, 
through your new critic, Mr. Weil, you are 
giving us a dose «{ modern criticism. 

Georce A. BacLey, 
Jan. 8, 1928 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To the Editor: 

This weekly magazin: is most enjoyable 
and helpful. It gave me great pleasure to 
find the pictures of the eight Atwater Kent 
contestants in this week's issue. No words 
can describe the thrilling time we had in 
New York and Washington with those ten 
worthy and splendid young people. I’m so 
happy that you have seen fit to give them 
some of your valuable space. I would not 
tike to be without MusicaAL AMERICA. 

Mrs. Etta Lorp GILBert, 
14 Birch Street, 
Jan. 9, 1928 Derry, N. H. 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on Mr. Irving Weil, your 
new critic! 7 
(Mrs.) Exste Corrin, 
Jan. 6, 1928 Oakland, Cal. 


To the Editor: 
Thank you for the sample copy. 
fine reading for my vacation. 


MacGNus PaAyseEn, 
Hebron, Neb. 


It made 


Jan. 6, 1928 





Colorado Teachers Meet 


Denver, Jan. 11.—The Colorado State 
Music Teachers’ Association held its seventh 
annual convention at the Denver College of 
Music, Dec. 27 and 28. Forums were con- 
ducted in subjects of organ, theory, public 
school music, violin and voice. An out- 
standing feature was an address by Karle- 
ton Hackett of Chicago on “Why We Are 
Musicians.” Mr. Hackett also spoke at a 
banquet. The convention closed with a Col- 
orado composers’ concert and the election of 
officers. Paul Clarke Stauffer is the new 
president, and Leon W. Cowles the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Famous Musicians of a Wandering Race, 
Biographical Sketches of Outstanding 
Figures of Jewish Origin in the Musical 
World. By Gdal Saleski. New York, 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1927. $5.00. (Spe- 
cial autographed edition, $6.00.) 


M* SALESKI has compiled a_ book 
which should prove an awakening to 
some of us. In his preface he says that he 
wishes to make clear at the very beginning 
that the words “Jew” and “Jewish” are not 
used in their religious or national sense. The 
method of approach is purely a racial one. 
He believes the Jews of today, whether 
orthodox or of a different faith, have the 
same racial roots, that their genius has come 
down to them through the ages from the 
far off time when Jerusalem was in all its 
glory. It is that same fire to which the an- 
cient Jewish prophets gave utterance, that 
today has given us the Damroschs, Busoni, 
Kreisler, Koussevitzky, Schumann Heink. 
He has gathered together an imposing array 
of composers, conductors, violinists, ‘cellists, 
pianists and singers. They have come from 
all over the world but they have in theit 
common possession a certain musical genius 
which they interpret individually. 




















Gdal_ Saleski, 
Musicians of a Wandering Race.” 


Author of “Famous 


The Society of Jewish Folk Music 
founded in St. Petersburg in 1908, with 
branches later established in other cities, 
has, through the lore it has collected, been a 
stimulus for the creation of Hebrew music 
as such, for composers do not entirely ex- 
press themselves in the Hebrew idiom, but 
more frequently are influenced by immediate 
national and environmental characteristics. 

There have been books which have rec- 
orded various rich contributions which the 
Jews have made to arts and culture, but so’ 
far as we know this is the first book to be 
given over entirely to what they have con- 
tributed to the world of music. In look- 
ing over the long list of biographies one 
realizes that the Jews have been represented 
in every branch of musical art. It would 
be impossible to decide where their contri- 
butions begin and leave off. They have 
honeycombed the ficld of music, and it is 
safe to say that without them the music of 
today would not and could not be what it is. 
It is true that they have probably shown 
more as interpreters than creators. 


Yehudi Menuhin Present 


Included in this book are 425 biographies 
giving a lucid, though necessarily curtailed, 
account of the artist. Portraits appear with 
most of the sketches, which give the latest 
information on the subjects. Publication of 
the volume was, in fact, held up so that 
comment of the recent performance of Ye- 
hudi Menuhin and his reception might be 
included, although he had appeared in the 
body of the book. 

Mr. Saleski deals only with the past 
hundred years in the names he has listed 
What will the next hundred years bring 
forth? At this point our imaginations re- 
fuse to function. 


Biographies Listed 


Below is the complete list of biographies: 


Com posers 
Jose Achron,; Victor Emanuel Bendix, Abra- 
ham Wot Binder, George Bizet, Ernest Bloch, 
Max Bruch, Ignatz Briill, Marjo Castelmuovo 


Tedesco, Aaron Copland, Si: Frederick UH. 
Cowen, Ferinand David. Paul Dukas, Julius 
Engel, Leo Fall, Samuel Feinberg, Baron Alberto 
Franchetti, Rudolph Friml, Andre Gedalce, Fred 
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erick Gernsheim, George Gershwin, Michacl Fabio 
movitch Gniessin, Abraham Goldfaden, Karl Gold- 
qark, Rubin Goldmark, Louis Gruenberg, Jacques 

li Halevy, Ferdinand Hiller, Frederick Jacobi, 
oe t Jadassohn, Emerich Kalman, Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngeld, Alexander Abramovitch Kreyn, 

mis, Lewandowski, 

Gustav Mabler, Arnold Mendelssohn, Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Giacomo Meyerbeer Darius 
Mithaud, Moses Michail Milner, Ignats Movcheles, 
Moritz Moszkowsky, Siegfried ‘Ochs, Jacques Of- 
fenbach, Jean Paul Poldowski, Maurice Ravel, 
Bernard .Rogers, Sigmund Romberg, Solomon 


Rosovsky, Anton Rubinstein, The Young “Rus- 
sian-Jewish” School of Composers, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, Lazare Saminsky, Jacob Schaefer, Arnold 


Schdnberg, Maximilian Steinberg, Oscar Strauss, 
Solomon Sulzer, Alexander Tansman, Alexander 
Von Zemlinsky, Kurt Weil, Jakob Weinberg, Leo 
Weiner, Egon Wellesz, Alexander Weprik, Alex- 
ander Zhitomirsky, Manna Zucca. 


Conductors 
Modest Altschuler, Leo Blech, Artur Bod- 
anzky, Edouard Judas Colonne, Emil Cooper, 


Frank Heino Damrosch, Leopold Damrosch, Wal- 
‘ter Johannes Damrosch. Felix Otto Dessoff, Issai 
Dobrowen, Nathaniel Finston, Gregory Fitelberg, 
‘Oscar Fried, Edwin Franko Goldman, Viadimir 
Golschmann. Alfred Goodman, Louis Hasselmans, 

erman Heller, Alfred Hertz, Alexis Hollaender, 

\gide Jacchia, Otto Klemperer, Victor Kolar, Serge 

Coussevitzky, Hermann Levy, Leo Low, David 
Mendoza, Pierre Monteux. 

Also: Aaron Paswsky, Giorgio Polacco, Erno 
Rapee, Hugo Reisenfeld, Fritz Reiner, Sir Landon 
Ronald, Walter Henry Rothwell, Kurt Schindler, 
‘ladimir Shavitch, Mischa Shteiman, Ljov Shtein- 
berg, Alexander Smallens, Nikolai Sokoloff, Julius 
Stern, Joseph Stopak, Joseph Stransky, Irvin Tal- 
bot, Michael Taube, Arnold Volpe, Ignaz Wag- 
halter, Bruno Walter, Lazar Weiner, Savel Zilberts, 
Josiah Zuro, 


Violinists 
Leopold Auer, Alberto Abraham Bachmann, 
Max Bendix, Naum Blinder, Alexander Bloch, 
Adolph. Brodsky, Eddy Brown, Richard Bur- 
in, Samuel ushkin, Louis Edlin, Mischa 
Elman, Heinrich William Ernst, Carl Flesch, 
‘rederic Fradkin, Nahan Franko, Sam Franko, 


Samuel Gardner, Jacques Gordon, 
gorovitsch, Jakob Grun, 
Harmati. Arthur Hartm: ann, Mischa Hauser, 
Jascha Heifetz, David Hochstein, Gustav Hol- 
jaender, Bronislaw Huberman, Sascha Jacobsen, 
Joseph Joachim, Paul Kochanski. 
Also: Fritz Kreisler, William Kroll, 
Laub, Isadore Lotto, Lea 
Mannes, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nicolas Moldavan, Erika 
Tivador Nachez, Stephen Partos, Alexander 
Petschnikoff, Joseph  Piastro-Borissoff, Mishel 
Piastro, Maximillian Pilzer, Myron Poliakin, Ru 
dolph Polk, Michael Press, Edouard Rappoldi, 
Edouard Remenyi, Arnold Rose, Max Rosen, Erna 
Rubinstein, Leon Sametini, Alexander Saslavsky, 
Ilya Schkelnik, Jenny Schkolnik, Alexander 
Schmuller, Toscha Seidel, Eduard Singer, Tossy 
Spivakowski, Paul Stassevitch, Joseph Szigeti, 
Helen Teschner Tas, Mischa Weisbord, Henry 
Wieniawski, Lief Zeitlin, Efrem Zimbalist, Louis 
Zimmerman, Oscar Zuccarini, 


Cellists 


Evsei Beloussoff, Carl 
Feuermann, Raya Garbouseva, Jean Gerardy, 
Heinrich Griinfeld, Boris Hambourg, Eduard 
Jacobs, Marix Loevensohn, Joseph Malkin, Isaac 
fossel, Michael Penha, Gregor Piatigorsky, David 
Popper, Joseph Press, Jacob Sakom, Joachim 
Stutschewsky, Jacques Van Lier, Mila Wellerson. 


Pianists 


Isidor Achron, Clarence Adler, 
man, Harold Bauer, 
Bloom field+ Zeisler; 


Charles Gre- 
Mishel Gusikoff, Sandor 


Ferdinand 

Luboshutz, David 
Mischa_Mischakoff, 
Morini, Max Moasel, 


Davidoff, 


Emanuel 


Gregory Ash- 
Emanuel Bay, Fanny 
Alexander Borowsky, Fer- 


ruccio Benvenuto Busoni, Shura  Cherkassky, 
Samuel Chotzinoff. Sandra Droucker. Richard 
Epstein, Robert Fischhoff, Arthur Friedheim, 
Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Gottfried 
Galston, Leopold Godowsky, Alexander Golden 
weiser, Otto Goldsmidt, Gitta Gradova, Alfred 
Griinfeld, Mark Ginzburg, Mark Hambourg, 


Heinrich (Henri) Herz, Myra Hess, Ignace Hils- 
berg, Vladimir Horowitz, Julius Isserlis, Alberto 
Jonas, Rafael Joseffy, Harry Kaufman, Leonid 
Kreutzer, Alexander Lambert 

Also: Wanda Landowska, Tina Lerner, Mischa 
Levitzki, Heniot Levy, Josef Lhevinne, George 
Liebling, Yolanda Meré, Alfred Mirovitch, Benno 
Moiseivitsch, Mieczyslaw Miinz, Leo Ornstein, 
Viadimir De Pachmann, Leff Pouishnoff, Max 
Rabinowitsch, Nadia Reisenberg, Maurycez (Mo- 
ritz) Rosenthal, Arthur Rubinstein, Beryl Rubin- 
stein, Nicholai Rubinstein, Harold Samuel, David 
Saperton (Saperstein), Emil Sauer, Arthur 
Schnabel, Germaine Schnitzer, David Schor, Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, Sara Sokolsky-Fried, Karol 
Szreter, Karl Tausig, Isabella Wengerova, Joseph 
Wieniewski. 


Singers 


Max Bloch, Sophie” Braslau, Charles  Dal- 
mores, Ellen Dalossy, Leopold Demuth, Arnold 
Gabor, Alma Gluck, Nanette Guilford, Isidor Georg 
Heneschel (Sir George). Hermann Jadlowker, 
Paul Kalisch, Alexander Kipnis, Isa Kremer, Selma 
Kurz, Jean Louis Lasalle, Hulda Lashanska, Lilli 
Lehmann, Pauline Lucca, Anna Meitschik, Giu- 
ditta Negri Pasta, Rosa Raisa, Marie Rappold, 
Maurice Renaud, Giacomo Rimini, Oscar Saenger, 
Lazar S. Samaloff, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
Joseph Schwarz, Ljow Sibiriakoff, Oda Slobod- 
skaya, Heinrich Sontheim, Maurice Strakosch, 
Joachim Tartakoff, Hermann Weil, James Wolfe. 

Opera Instrumentalists: The Cherniavsky Trio, 
Simeon Bellison, Mikhail Joseph Gusikoff. 


Honolulu Theater Leader Resigns 


ONOLULU, Jan. 12.—Resignation of 

Rex Dunn as director of music in the 
Hawaii Theatre is announced. Mr. Dunn 
plans to devote his time, after his release 
by the theatre, to the Honolulu Symphony 
Orchestra, of which he is conductor, and 
the leemen of Honolulu, an organization 
of singing business and professional men, 
which he also conducts. C. F. G. 
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| What Beecham Thinks 


a newspaper readers who gobbled up 











Sir Thomas Beecham’s caustic remarks about 
musical conditions in his native Britain may not 
have stopped to remember that it is the English- 
man’s traditional policy to belittle many things which 
really lie nearest to his heart and in which he takes 
most pride. Perhaps Sir Thomas meant all he said; 
or it may be that he did not. He is the only one 
who can tell us; and he, if he is as British as he 
sounds, would rather die than betray, by word of 
mouth, what he deeply feels on any subject. How 
patriotic Sir Thomas actually is has been proved 
by expensive efforts to give his countrymen the 
kind of music he believes is good for them. Hence 
much of his apparently ironical banter loses much 
of the rancor that a section of the American public 
has read into it. 

Even over in London some people seem to have 
been fooled, that is, unless they size up Sir Thomas 
more accurately than citizens of any other country 
are in a position to do. There his statement that 
Britishers are lazy has, according to cabled reports, 
caused the ruffling of various feathers in artistic 
dove cotes. We wonder if this may not have been 
precisely what Sir Thomas intended to accomplish 
when he razzed the English composer and nearly all 
his works. 

“What do you think,” an American reporter might 
ask Sir Thomas, “of the sensation you’ve caused at 
home ?” 

And his answer, if he ran true to British form, 


should be: “Not half bad.” 


PROTECTING THE HEALTHY 

Ss these days of almost ubiquitous medical inspec- 

tion, when workers in cafés, soldiers in armies 
and applicants for lunatic asylums must pass a 
doctor before being permitted to carry out their 
intentions, one field of activity remains unscratched 
by the health enthusiast. We refer to the concert 
hall, and to the epidemic of coughing that so often 
breaks out directly a performer approaches a 
pianissimo passage of especial beauty. Allowing 
for a certain percentage of mental contagion and 
for the nervousness that prompts a listener to cough 
at the instant when he knows he should be most in 
repose, there is left a margin of disturbance that 
can be accounted for on no other ground than that 
of wilfulness or lack of consideration. 

“T have a terrible cold today,” cheerfully an- 
nounced a concert attendent as he slipped into his 
chair, preparatory to emitting a series of barks that 
profoundly irritated the peace of his neighbors dur- 
ing at least a third of the program. Why the suf- 
ferer from wintry weather should thus be allowed 
to add to the world’s discomfort is one of those 
misty little questions that so far have remained 
unanswered. 

The prevention, of course, could easily be achieved. 
Let a medical man be stationed at the door of every 
concert hall and bar every would-be entrant whose 
throat is not found fit for recordance in Class A, 
No. 1. The necessary fee, in cases where the man- 
ager or artist could not afford to pay it, could be 
collected by the old-fashioned hat method from the 
audience during the intermission, and the surplus 
be devoted to the purchase of some palatable cough 
remedy for free distribution at booking offices. 

This helpful suggestion does not apply to pro- 
cedure at the opera house, because people at the 
opera never cough while soft music is being made, 
they only talk and tramp up and down the aisles. 





THE AMERICAN OPERA CO. 


NTERNATIONALISM in music is pretty well 

established when Vladimir Rosing comes from 
Russia and shows American singers how to sing in 
their own language so distinctly that every syllable 
is understood. We have yet to hear of an American 
performing a like service for Russia, but over there 
it is probably not necessary. 

What is important to us is that nationalism in 
any country is almost inescapably bound up with 
the culture of some other land. To be absolutely 
“American,” “Russian,” “French,” “Italian,” ‘“Chi- 
nese” or “Spanish” is very nearly impossible, since 
all the peoples in the world’s history have, when- 
ever possible, borrowed from their neighbors and 
banked the loans at heavy interest. 

In the American Opera Company’s venture is 
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seen, therefore, the development of an idea that 
cannot be confined within narrow boundaries and 
that may have a wider effect than is seen at first 
glance. 


HAT Ruskin thought of “Die Meistersinger 
is quoted in the January issue of the Am- 
pico Magazine. 

Of all the béte, clumsy, blundering, boggling, baboonheaded 

stuff I ever saw on a human stage, that thing last night— 
as far as the story and acting went, and of all the affected, 
sapless, soulless, Saapeningnese, endless, topless, bottomless, 
topsiturviest, tuneles$’, scrannel-pipiest songs, and boniest 
doggerel of sounds I ever endured the deadliness of that 
eternity of nothing was the deadliest as far as its sound went. 
I never was so relieved, so far as I can remember, in my 
life by the stopping of any sound, not excepting railroad 
whistles, as I was by the cessation of the cobbler’s bellowing; 
even the serenader’s caricatured twangle was a rest after 
As for the great “Lied,” I never made out where it began 
or where it ended, except by the fellow’s coming off the 
horse block. 


If this sounds rather startling from the pen of 
a man whose gentleness was often exceeded by none, 
let one but turn to Ruskin’s record of the pleasure 
he derived from hearing Sir Charles Halle play 
Thalberg’s variations on “Home, Sweet Home” on 
the piano. Therein lies the explanation. 


LD is old and new is new and never the twain 
may meet, but they come within bowing dis- 
tance of each other when Andrés Segovia plays 
Bach on his guitar and up-to-the-minute composers 
like Ornstein and Hindemith are featured within 


the space of a week in New York. 

CLASS for instruction in jazz has been 
A opened by the Hoch Conservatory in Frank- 
fort, we are informed. Obviously our German 
friends incline to the opinion that jazz is some class. 


SOPRANO who recently performed here with 

an opera company remarked—“I know I’m 
good but what can I do? The Met won't take me 
for they have Ponselle and Jeritza 


OSA PONSELLE celebrates her birthday on 
the twenty-third of this month. Will she cut 
the cake with Norma’s sickle? 





To be: 


—Entertaining 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and uncompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticiem, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA 


and understandable from 
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UR trained carrier pigeons tells us that Leopold 

Auer and Harold Bauer, the pianist, are pretty 
sure to be on the teaching roster of the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia next Fall... and possibly 
earlier ... Olin Downes, Times critic, sporting a 
collapsible opera hat, visited Serge Koussevitzky, the 
Boston strong man, in the artist’s room last Thurs- 
day, ... and panned him in_next day’s paper ... at 
9 A.M. the other morning Grete Stueckgold of 
the Metropolitan decided to learn how to dance ... 
at ten o'clock a friend called up Arthur Murray .. . 
At 11 o’clock Arthur called Grete and at noon sharp 
the Met’s new prima donna was dancing. ... 


GANG made whoopee up at Marquerite D’Alvarez’s 

lovely Spanish apartment on 67th Street last Sunday 
afternoon... His Whiskers, the former Ambassador from 
Peru, Don Pezet, was there ... also Mme. and Mr. Charles 
Cahier who bane Swedish in summertime.... Pavel Ludikar, 
Don Juan of the Opera House, deep in conversation with 
the intriguing Miss Janet Reisenfeldt who was 14 last week 
... Dorothy Caruso (other surnames on request) in a 
lovely blue gown...now slated to marry Ambassador 
Moore but talking earnestly to Prince Patzevitch (spelling 
phonetic)... Marguerite Namara sang sad Spanish Mammy 
songs ... Pauline Haggard sang and played some excellent 
jazz songs. 

An unidentified man sang all about Little Red Riding 
Hood in Russia... Henry Hadley and Chamlee were 
there . . and the mysterious Dr. Sig Spaeth in a wing coll- 

also Mrs. Felix Salmond Freddy Schang, a couple of 
emble Coopers and Mama Kemble Cooper. 


A T Segovia’s guitar recital... would you believe it? 
Otto H. Kakn . . . Mrs. Kahnand a party of guests. . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne and half the cabaret guittarists 
in town. .. they all say Segovia looks like Schubert... 
well . . . Schubert should worry . . . we enjoyed Segovia’s in- 
triguing four inch footstool for the left pedal extremity ... 
looked as if some Chinaman was shy a new shoe... if you 
know Chinese shoes...in the lobby Edgar Varese the 
handsome apostle of modern music, Mr. and Mrs. Serge 
Kou ssevitzky, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Tansman, and most 
of the critics . . . the critics excelled themselves in superla- 
tives . . . the esteemed Sun admitted the concert took place. 


ERT PEYSER of the Telegram keeps a sentimental 

scrapbook of old letters including a gem from Lill 
Lehmann, and all those scraps and bits of paper one leaves 
to loves to read two years after... there was a cider, 
cheese and doughnut party in Dr. Billy Guard’s dime 
museum at the Metropolitan Saturday night ... Dr. Charley 
Davis, Grade A photographer, made way with most of the 
swag ... they do say that Mike Bohnen, the Met’s delicate 
Basso, and Mary Lewis Bohnen are still honeymooning ... 
big news flash ... a pianist was found in Tucson yesterday 
that doesn’t want to teach at the Curtis Institute ... Alex- 
ander Siloti, the pianist, wears an extra long overcoat this 
year ...and Moriz Rosenthal, the something or other of the 
keyboard, ought to be in Winnipeg now ... he hasn’t been 
there in over 20 years. ... 


RS. TOM EDISON’S and Mrs. Sloane’s reception 
for Maurice Ravel at the Cosmopolitan Club Satur- 
day was accurately forecast in this sheet last week ... Prof. 
Thomas Alvah Edison, Henry Ford’s new publicity man, 
was not there... perhaps his new Ford broke down... 
Clara Evelyn, friend of Grete, (columns,) gave a diseuse 
recital last Sunday night... Elsie Ferguson, Basil Rath- 
bone, Elena Gerhardt, Mary Ellis and, Artur Bodanzky 
were there ... Grete sent Clara a huge basketful of violets 
. Grena Bennett of the American gave a reception trés in 
time last Friday night . the Paul Morrises, F.D.P., the 
Cushings, from Ninth Street, plenty of sausages, doughnuts 
and liquids were there. 


NSPIRATION Note: the heart warming reception ac- 

corded Maurice Ravel at the Boston Symphony Concert 
last Saturday ...a deserved tribute to a fine, poetic 
scholarly gentleman who has written some beautiful music. 

See big news beat on opposite page ... John Ruskin dis- 
cusses Wagner’s Meistersinger. ... 


Pons has to be seen to be appreciated ... some kind of 
pension ought to be given Sepp Morscher, versatile 
conductor of the Winthrop Ames Gilbert and Sullivan pro- 
ductions ... incidentally he conducts ... he also bends over 
his stand and turns leaves for the first and second violin, 
and the double bass... he can’t reach the others... it’s 
lucky there are no one-armed flute players in this band... 
nor is George Barrere a member. 


UNDRY tells us that Ignaz Friedman, the courteous 

pianist, grabbed the only taxi in Central Park last 
Sunday and refused to relinquish it ... naughty Ignaz! ... 
Max Rabinovitch, who had a just too dandy trip as Mme. 
Alda’s accompanist to Australia last summer, is a fine cook 

. chicken broth a specialty . . . wait for our lowdown on 
Mrs. Gatti’s Australian tour. ... 

ICTORIAL newsreel... Mrs. Artur Bodansky, wear- 

ing a fine caracul coat, trying to crash a Times Square 
subway gate during rush hour ... Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
pianist, called up his two little girls in London by telephone 
the other day from the Seymour ... he got the call at 8:30 
A. M., (1:30 P.M. in London) talked for sixteen minutes 
and spent $400. ... 

FINAL message from Garcia says that Fritz Busch of 

New York Symphony will not be reengaged for next 


season. 
Hollister Noble. 
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Near Musical America: 

+ APOLOGIZE because you haven’t found 
my usual musings in your mail lately. 
m really shatteringly sorry, though you 

may not be. I have a 

friend who says, “l never 

give a reason for not do- 
ing anything, but some- 
times I offer excuses.” 

So here is my reaso-cuse. On New Year's 

ve I concealed my horns under a new hat 
d my hoofs in a pair of unaccustomed 

shoes, and toddled around to Times Square. 
here I purchased a tri-colored horn, which, 
to my delight, I found to be cram-jam full 
bewtiful musings for your next issue. 

Rut, caught up in the general merry- 

making that burst forth at the stroke of 

twelve (and which was much better staged 


hy I Didn’t 
\iuse Last Week 
s Per Usual 


than operatic crowds often are), I for- 
vot the’ special contents of my horn and 
blew on it for all I was worth. So far, so 
eood; but when I got home (please don't 
ask the hour) I found to my great dismay 
that I had blown out all the musings, and 
therefore hadn’t any to send you for the 
issue of Jan. 7. As I said before, I’m real 
sorry, and I’ll honestly try (please tell your 
printer to italicize the “try”) not to be so 


careless again. 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI has refuted 
many seemingly stout arguments, pro- 
his day, but his 
latest defiance is launched 


verbs and old sayings in 


Stokowski Sees 
Rebuttal of 
Kipling Phrase 


against a familiar line of 
Kipling’s has 
caused much stir by its 


which 


world-wide acceptance. 
We refer, of course, to “East is East and 
West is know 
shall not repeat it. 


well, so we 
Belief in that statement 
has broken up many incipient international! 
marriages and incited a lot of 


you it too 


race argu- 


ments. 

Now Stokowski steps into the breach, and 
says, in effect: 

“What is a better arbiter than music? 
Hlow better bring two nations together in 
thought and spirit than by teaching them to 
understand one another's musical expres- 
sions 

So to Japan and India hies the Philadel- 
phia jinnee, in the effort to translate the 
Oriental musical idiom into sounds which 
will be acceptable to the Occidental ear. 
Not only is he working out a long-cherishec 
ambition, but he is having a great deal of 
fun in the process. Japan has received him 
with open arms, and made a social fuss over 
him as well as throwing open its storehouse 
of musical treasure for his inspection. 

The results are problematical, since 
Stokowski has not revealed his methods of 
adaptation to anyone. Just what will hap- 
pen to the tricky sixteenths of a tone, which 
are everyday affairs in the Orient, in their 
transition to the less subtle Occidental hal#- 
tones is a matter which is titillating the 
music lovers in this country. The members 
of his orchestra are probably on pins and 

dles, too, when they think of the com- 

year—if they do think of it. 


* * &* 


A FTES a trifle more than a quarter of 
44 a century of faithful guardianship to 


he costly brocades and furs which have 
graced the shoulders of 
Many Memories fashionable feminine 


Happily Wrapped opera-goers during that 

by Gracious Lady length of time, Mrs. 

Hannah Cunniff, attend- 

in! in the woman’s cloak room on the grand 

tier floor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 

vas retired on a pension Jan. 1. 

e veteran employe will not leave her 

in strange, unsympathetic charge, how- 

for she is “keeping it in the family.” 

\ daughter, Mrs. Lindsay, who substituted 

her mother when the latter was forced 

away from her duty last year because 

in injury, will once more direct the 

€-tinies of the luxurious wraps, this time 
“regular” instead of an understudy. 

iristmas probably had something to do 

W it. Mrs. Cunniff was sitting alone in 

cloak room during a performance some 

ts ago, when she. was spied by one of 

“high-ups” in the company’s executive 

who was on his way to the director’s 


hristmas spirit was in the very at- 
sphere, and the thought of a nice gift 
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for this gentle, patient woman immediately 
occurred to the official. The rabbit’s foot 
was worked, and on Christmas Eve Mrs. 
Cunniff was told the good news. 

Her emotions must be slightly conflicting 
at the contemplation of this sudden retire- 
ment after so many years of the work which 
was so dear to her. She is tired, of course, 
and the years have told on her strength. 
sut she loved her work, and she possesses 
a fierce, loyal pride in her little corner in 
the great opera house. How cruelly she may 
miss it! The sting of parting will be less 
keen, of course, because of her daughter’s 
presence there, but twenty-five years is a 
long time, and habits are not so easily 
broken. 

Mrs. Cunniff is just the sort of person, 
self-effacing and unpretentious, who would 
never think of, and yet should be encour 
aged to, write her memoirs. What tales 
she could tell! Anecdotes of famous person 
ages who have been in and out of the spot- 
light for the past twenty-five years; remin- 
iscences of a quarter of a century of music, 
during which the little attendant has see 
careers on the rise and wane, seen the glory, 
lasting or evanescent, of hundreds of singers 
under Maurice Grau, Conried and Gatti 
Casazza. From her vantage point behind the 
fashionable box parties, she witnessed 
Caruso’s triumph, Farrar’s return and the 
brilliant procession of stars from those days 
to these. She always had her favorites 
among the singers, and praised them loyai 
ly among her associates in the opera house. 

Other revelations which this quiet woman 
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would be loath to make are those, no doubt, 
concerning the personalities of her clientele. 
She confesses that she is glad of the pass- 
ing of the days when surreptitious parties 
in the back of the boxes were the rule, ana 
when many a fashionable dame came to her 
with the whispered request to produce the 
bottle and liquor glasses which the ques- 





tioner felt sure were hidden in Mrs. Cun 
niff’s tiny cabinet. 

“Only hairpins and needles and_ thread 
were in that cabinet,” said the little lady 
severely. 

The first article, almost obsolete, is no 


longer so much in demand, for even the 
dowagers have succumbed to the barber's 
scissors, Mrs. Cunniff observes. She de- 
plores the modern tendency to nicotine on 


the part of the feminine opera-goers, and 
has always been firm in her determination 
not to permit smoking in her check room 
During the time that Mrs. Cunniff has 
reigned over the grand tier floor, four of 
her family have been in the service of the 
Metropolitan at one time or another. They 
are Mrs. Lindsey; a brother, Charles Finfle ; 


a son, Charles Cunniff; and a grandson, 
Harold Smith. She is the second emplove 
of long standing to be retired on pension 


from the opera house, the first having been 
Annie Kempter, head cleaning woman 

She will be missed from her accustomed 
post by the opera patrons to whom she has 
always been a familiar figure, and we will 
venture to wager that she will not be able 
to resist a visit now and then to see how 
her daughter is getting along. 


FROM MUSICAL AMERICA’S PORTRAIT GALLERY 
An Interesting Study of General Manager Gatti-Cazazza and Mme. 


Alda in the Early Days of Mr. Gatti’s Regime at 
Gatti Is Now in His Twentieth Year as 


Frances 
the Metropolitan. Mr. 
General Manager of the Famous 


Institution, 


1] 


OW little audiences reck the hot feel- 
ings that ebb and flow behind the foot- 
lights while suave smiles grace the faces 
of the songsters! 3e- 

Operatic Fist neath the cover of sweet 
Swings in Wide 


sounding arias and puls- 
Melodic Line 


ing love themes many a 
cutting word has_ been 
hissed and many a threat threatened into the 


ear of hero or heroine. Seldom, however, 


have things come to such a pretty pass as 
they have in Szegedin, Hungary. Why, the 
whole audience was let in on the secret 
simply because a tenor did not gauge his 
words nor his blows with proper regard 
for the limitations of the prima donna. 


The good old custom among gentlemen 
used to be that a slap across the left cheek 
with a glove meant an accounting at fifty 
paces, but nowadays even that interim of 
preparation for a battle is denied. Take 
for example the sad, sad case of Prima 
Donna Zoeldhegewi sarely three days after 
the New Year had been ushered in with all 
its attendant good resolutions, the popular 
Hungarian tenor, Javor, hummed a particu- 
larly irritating (to the prima donna, at least) 
song that touched on racial feeling—right 
into the pearly ear of Zoeldhegewi. It 
seems that this was not the first time that 
the insult had been heaped upon the lady 
so she reprimanded him in caustic manner, 
while the violins sobbed and the clarinets 
shrieked and the oboes pierced the air and 
everyone on the nether side of the footlights 
lolled blissfully in a sea of emotion. 

3ut wait! No male of his line had ever 
suffered a rebuke of this kind, and the tenor 
in question had no thought of setting a 
precedent. Three times he swung his trusty 
right hand and slapped the smiling face so 
near his own, turned on his heel and con- 
tinued his dulcet vocalizations. A resound- 
ing thud caused him to look around, how- 
ever, to find Zoeldhegewi in a dead faint. 
Examination showed a broken arm resulting 
from the fall. 


M* Attention Caller calls my attention 
to a cable from Paris which informs 
me that music, heavenly maid, will possibly 
enter with dulcet tones 
into even so mechanistic 
a phase of daily routine 
as telephoning. Two in 
ventors, it seems, have 
come forth with an apparatus which will 
reproduce the seductive voice of a nightin 
gale as a haughty substitute for the un 
soothing clangings of an electric bell that 


Birdy Trills 
Substituted for 
rhe Phony Bell 


are a wonted signal. Not only the nightin 


gale’s song is available, says my source of 
information. Any other aural entertainment 
you might particularly want is also possible. 

Well, you can see easily enough what a 
tremendous field this opens up. (Oh yes 
you can!). The only trouble is that you 
might get so interested in your signals, even 
if you detest football, that you might for- 
get all about answering the ‘phone. Of 
course your caller will get his or her nickel 
back if you don’t lift the receiver, but after 
a while people might get annoyed with try- 
ing to communicate with you. Everybody 
might take to writing letters instead, and 
then where would you be? (No you couldn’t 
be there, because that place was raided last 
week.) The first thing you knew nobody 
would be calling up, and there wouldn’t be 
any nightingale’s voice in your apartment. 
You might just as well have your old 
electric bells back again for all the fun you 
get out of it. 

But you could have a great time before 
your friends caught on to you. Why, with 
the proper attachment and a reasonable 
number of calls per day you ought to be 
able to hear all of Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave,” measure for measure, within a couple 
of weeks (I know you wouldn’t want to. 
I'm just saying you could.) This would 
necessitate staying in all day, naturally, and 
leaving word with the janitor that you will 
be in about an hour and please to call then 
Or else you could give several small boys an 
allowance of, say, a shilling a week and 
have them ring you fifteen or twenty time 
a day. They'd get their coin refunded each 
time. The shilling would be clear profit 
And what little boy wouldn’t rather spend 
the day in and out of one of those nic 
booths than sit in a stuffy old schoolroom? 

Call me up some day, will you? I’m 
always at home, says your 


yes 
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Golden Gate Open 
to Varied Events 


Concerts and Theatrical Bills Are 
Amply Furnished in San 
Francisco 


San Francisco, Jan. 11.—Leone Nesbit 
vas the piano soloist at the pre-holiday pair 
of San Francisco concerts in the Curran 
[heatre, and her triumph, plus the captivat- 
ing Korngold Suite “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” which the orchestra introduced to us 
were outstanding factors in the success of 
these events. The Hertz forces quite out- 
did themselves on this occasion—notably in 
the Strauss “Don Juan,” which they have 
played many times, but never with such 
clarity and finesse. 

Miss Nesbit is a San Francisco girl who 
recently returned to her home city. She 
plays with a beautiful tone and limpid <clar- 
‘ty of technic—plus musicianship. Her read- 
ing of the Liszt E Flat Major Concerto 
won her acclaim from stranger and friend. 

The Korngold “Much Ado” was delec- 
table! The best musical humor of the sea- 
son. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
opened the program in splendid fashion, but 
it was the succeeding numbers that made 
the concerts outstanding. 


Pacific Society 


The Pacific Musical Society gave a de- 
lightful pre-holiday program in the Fair- 
mont Hotel ballroom, prefacing it with the 
singing of Christmas carols and then pre- 
senting the charming Columbia Trio—Mari- 
on Nicholson, violin; Florence Briggs, ’cel- 
lo; Constance Yates, piano;—as well as Wil- 
liam Edward Johnson, baritone, and Car- 
mel Ercelle Schaumbury, soprano. All were 
cordially received. Accompanists were Mabel 
Sherwood Willis and Mrs. Edward E. 
Young. 

Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” was sung in 
Grace Cathedral under the direction of Giu- 
lio Silva, head of the vocal department of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
with the Conservatory chorus and orchestra 
as collaborators. Agnes L. Cushing, Lillian 
Rivera, Evelina Frank, Georgette Schiller, 
Salvatore Messino and Eugene Fulton, were 
the soloists. It was a commendable perform- 
ance, 

The Municipal Christmas pageant given 
under the auspices of the Playground Com- 
mission, assisted by the San Francisco Con- 
servatory, took the form of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s masque “The Evergreen Tree” and 
was presented in the Civic Auditorium on 
Dec. 23. The singing of carols followed the 
masque. Credit for the evening’s program 
should be given to Hester Proctor, general 
director, and Jan Schinhan, musical director 
and organist. Children from public schools 
were the participants. 

The Loring Club gave its annual Christ- 
mas program in Scottish Rite Hall under 
the guidance of Wallace Sabin, pleasing a 
large audience with male chorales appro- 
priate to the season. Flora Howell Bruner, 
soprano, was guest artist, adding artistry 
and beauty to the program. 


In the Theaters 


3alieff’s “Chauve-Souris” in the Curran 
has proved artistic vaudeville de luxe. 
“Broadway” opens on Jan. 15 with a made- 
in-California version. “The Cradle Song” 
is Eva La Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Com- 
pany production with Mary Shaw heading the 
cast. This is to be followed Jan. 16 by the 
Marx Brothers in “Coconuts” at the Colum- 
bia. “Hit the Deck” at the Lurie is staged 
a la Lillian Albertson—a name that means 
a lot out here in the West. “New Brooms” 
at the Alcazar, Robert McWade plays his 
original rdle of Thomas Bates with the Hen- 
ty Duffy company. “The Gossipy Sex” is 
one on the men—in the President. 

Marjory M. FisHer. 


Redland’s Spinet Season 
REDLANDS, CAL., Jan. 11—The Spinet 
Club’s season was launched with “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” The club is venturing into 
new fields, and will sponsor a scholarship 
tor Ruth Hembt, a local soprano. 





How a Rehearsal Grows. 
the American Opera Company Preparing for One of Their Performances in 


Curtis Students Booked 
for Concerts and Operas 
Atwater Kent Radio Winners Study 
at Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11—Agnes Davis, 
Denver singer who won the $5,000 
Atwater Kent radio contest for girls in De- 
cember, has enrolled at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, where she has chosen to study 
under the two-year scholarship that formed 
a portion of the award. Miss Davis had 
previously studied at the Hinman School of 
Music, Denver. 

Wilbur W. Evans, winner of the first 
prize for male voices in the same contest, 
has been a student of the Curtis Institute 
for the past four years under Horatio Con- 
nell. His two-year scholarship has been 
awarded at the Institute. Both Miss Davis 
and Mr. Evans will study with Emilio de 
Gogorza. 

Lois zu Putlitz, violinist, a student of 
Carl Flesch at the Curtis Institute, will be 
the soloist with the Los Angeles Philhar 
monic Orchestra in concerts on Jan. 15 and 
17. Miss zu Putlitz will also appear as solo- 
ist with the St Louis Symphony, and will 
make her New York début in Town Hall 
on March 14. Henry Temianka, a violin 
student of Mr. Flesch, will give his first 
New York recital in Town Hall on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 23. 

Benjamin Grobani, baritone, a student of 
Emilio de Gogorza, has appeared in two per- 
formances of the Pennsylvania Grand Op- 
era Company, and has given recitals before 
the Writers’ Club of Philadelphia and the 
Mercantile Association. 

The Students’ Orchestra of the Curtis 
Institute, Artur Rodzinski, conductor, has 
been engaged for a concert on the regular 
series of the Philadelphia Forum at the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 22. 





Moiseiwitsch In Wichita 


Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 11—Benno Moisei 
witsch, pianist, appeared in the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church recently, in a 
recital sponsored by the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club. The audience was large and 
highly appreciative. The outstanding num- 
bers of the program were Beethoven's So- 
nata “Appassionata,” Chopin’s Ballade in 
A Flat, and the Wagner-Liszt “Tannhau- 
ser” Overture. 

'Z. kn Oe 





Dallas Greets Macmillen 


Dauias, Tex., Jan. 11—Francis Macmil 
len, violinist, evoked inspiring and witching 
music from the strings of his violin 
recently, at the Dallas Woman's Club. \ 
discriminating audience heard artistic inter- 
pretations of compositions by Bach, Gold- 
mark, Barnes, Chantrelle-Macmillen, Ravel, 
Randegger, Boulanger, Fauré, and Sara- 
sate. Ralph Angell, accompanist, was adept 
in furnishing the necessary background. Har- 
riett Bacon Macdonald was the a 

C. E. B. 
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PAUL WHITEMAN 
ORCHESTRA 


(IN CONCERT 
F.C. COPPICUS, Manager 





33 West 42™ Street. New York City 





the Gallo Theatre. 


Photo by International Newsreel 


Frank St. Leger, Conductor, and an Ensemble of 
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Akron’s Opera Series 
Chicago February Engagement Un- 
derwritten by Citizens 


Akron, Onto, Jan. 11.—Through the in- 
terest and financial support of leading citi- 
zens, Akron will again be enabled to hear 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company this year 
for three performances in the Keith Albee 
Palace Theatre on Feb. 14 and 15. 

The operas selected are “Aida” with 
Claudia Muzio or Rosa Raisa in the lead, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles Marshall, 
Richard Bonelli and Virgilio Lazzari; 
“Hansel and Gretel” as a matinée bill with 
\nna Hamlin, Lorna Doone Jackson, and 
Augusta Lenska; and “Resurrection” with 
Mary Garden. 

The Chicago company’s two-day stay will 
be underwritten by the same sort of 
guarantee, pledged in small amounts by a 
number of citizens, as that under which 
the forces conduct their home season. 
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Boston Conductor 
is Memorialized 


People’s Symphony Pays Honor 
to Achievements of Late 
Emil Mollenhauer 


Boston, Jan. 11.—The sixth toncert of 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra was a fit 
ting memorial to their late conductor, Emil 
Mollenhauer. W. A. Barrington-Sargent, 
president and manager of the organization, 
paid glowing tribute to Mr. Mollenhauer’s 
devotion to the orchestra during his five 
years at the helm. After the address, the 
orchestra and audience rose and stood in 
silence for a minute in honor of the con- 
ductor’s memory. 

The concert opened with the “Rosa- 
munde” Overture, by Schubert, and was fol- 
lowed by the introduction to the fifth act of 
“Manfred,” “Tratimerei,” the “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” the Adagio lamentoso from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony and Beethoven's 
Symphony in C Minor. 

‘William F. Hofmann, the new leader, con- 
ducted with splendid mastery of his com- 
paratively new medium, and confirmed the 
excellent impression of his earlier concerts 
of the season. 


Singer Gives Recital 


James Miles Booth, bass-baritone, gave 
a distinguished recital Jan. 5 in Jordan 
Hall. He displayed a voice of exceptional 
range, flexibility and depth. The program 
selected was one calculated to reveal these 
qualities. It included eighteenth century 
English songs, a Scotch folk-song, “L’ 
Addio,” an unfamiliar and lovely song by 
Mozart, four songs by Grieg and Brahms. 
respectively, and four contemporary songs 
in English. 

Mr. Booth had the capable assistance of 
Margaret Kent Hubbard at the piano. 


Mozart Festival in Brussels 


Brussets, Jan. 1—A Mozart festival 
will, be held next April, when five of the 
master’s operas will be performed at the 
Monnaie. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument ofthe Immortals” 
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INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 





Feirx SALMOND 


It was Berlioz—true musical prophet—who first 
caught a vision of the artistic possibilities of the 
viola. 


The music for that splendid instrument written by 
Bach and Mozart had long been unperformed. 
Then came Berlioz—a revival of enthusiasm for the 
viola—and a new virtuosity in its playing. 


Louis Bailly, a first prize student of the Paris Con- 
servatory, has long held pre-eminence as a solo 
viola player. He was an original member of the 
famous Capet Quartet, a member of the Flon- 
zaley’s, and has been heard with leading ensembles 
in this country and Europe. 


bow is the breath of it. 
arm, and superfine intonation are essential to a 
mastery of the instrument.” 


How many ’cellists are wrong in the fundamentals 
of playing because of undue importance given to 
left hand technique to the neglect of the right? 


“The ’cello is the instrument of song,” says Felix 
Salmond, distinguished English ’cellist, “‘and the 


Correct use of the bow 


Louts BaILLy 


Mr. Salmond has been acclaimed as one of the 
greatest solo ’cellists of the day. 
as soloist with the principal orchestras here and 
abroad, and with the leading pianists in recital. 


He has appeared 





Mr. Salmond is head of the Department of Violoncello, and Mr. Bailly head of the 
Department of Viola and Chamber Music at The Curtis Institute of Music, 


where they teach personally and _ give 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 


individual lessons. 
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“Paris Bounp” Wirn Barry 








atoms BOUND” is one of the two 
most talked about, thought provoking 
plays in New York. From the entrance of 
the bride when the curtain first goes up, 
until it descends three acts and seven years 
later on the exit of this same bride, Philip 
Barry is probably the most intriguing thing 
about “Paris Bound.” He has brought to 
Broadway a play that will not be dupli- 
cated very soon. It is the work of a 
thoroughly honest young man with some 
refreshing ideas which in themselves are not 
new, but the way in which he presents them 
certainly is new. Mr. Barry’s psychology 
(if that’s what you call it) is something 
to argue about. It is doubtful if any young 
wife’s reactions would be what the author 
makes of them in the last few minutes of 
his play. He still has a lot to learn about 
the female of the species, but then what 
man hasn't? Only a happily married man 
could have written “Paris Bound.” 

This being so we are overwhelmed with 
admiration for much that Mr. Barry has 
done with the hazards that stud the matri- 
monial course. He has injected an ingenious 
liveliness into his characters which make 
them thoroughly convincing. It is only after 
you come away and begin to talk it over 

and you can’t come away without talking 
it over—that you realize the underlying 
theme of “Paris Bound” is really a piece of 
Swiss cheese. 


The Eternal Question 


Is infidelity on the part of the husband 
something to be condoned, forgiven and 
forgotten as soon as possible? Is marriage 
then, built on a broad enough foundation 
so that sex, although a very integral part 
of the whole, is not after all the whole 
itself? Can a wife accept the premise that 
a casual straying from the fireside on the 
part of the husband does not inviolate the 
marriage relation? 

Mr. Barry says she can, although her ar- 
rival at this conclusion is fraught with 





Photo by Florence Vandamm 
Philip Barry, Author of “Paris Bound.” 


much peril. Any relationship between two 
people whether it be marital, maternal or 
fraternal love, is more or less attached to 
the ideal of sticking together. “Paris 
Bound” sets forth quite convincingly that 
in marriage sticking together is the vital 
thing, nothing else matters beside the fact 
that love is proof against everything in- 
cluding sex itself. 

Grudgingly perhaps we admit that Mr. 
Barry is right but here is where we take 
issue with him. Two people whose love for 
each other is great enough to leap over the 
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play of the year. 
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taining play we've seen. 


negro. 


hurt about this. 


with a score to match. 








African research. 


Red Letters on the New York 
Dramatic Calendar 


Coquette—Maxine Elliott’s—Unless the unexpected happens this is the 
Paris Bound—Music Box—Madge Kennedy sparkles in the most enter- 


The Royal Family—Selwyn—The home life of actors—and how! 
don’t laugh at this one you're probably an actor. 

Max Reinhardt’s Productions—Cosmopolitan—The incomparable produc- 
tions that come up to all we have heard about them—and more. 

: You'll not forget Danton’s Tod. 

: Behold the Bridegroom—Cort—Critics disagree about this, especially the 
convincing performance of Judith Anderson, 

The Irish Players—Knickerbocker—Sean O’Casey’s plays excellently done. 

Porgy—Republic—A slice from the colorful and tragic life of the Charleston 


Command to Love—Longacre. A delightful satire on the inconsistencies 
of life as practiced by the diplomatic set in Madrid. 

The Rackett—Ambassador—We understand that Chicago is really awfully 

Trial of Mary Dugan—National—Bayard Vieller knows his courtroom. 


More or Less Musical 


Show Boat—dZiegfeld—A Ziegfeld glorification of 


npennn ny tone) ce onanenene 


If you 





Edna Ferber’s book 


Golden Dawn—Hammerstein—Excellent cast touched up with some good 


Funny Face—Alvin—See the Astaires dance on top of the world. 
Manhattan Mary—Apollo—Would that there were more “Perfect Fools!” 


great obstacle of infidelity cannot but be 
shaken by their narrow escape. Is it likely 
they will push it into the back of their 
minds without some mutual recognition of 
what it means to both of them? We hard- 
ly think so. 


An Elusive Charm 


But after all, this is probably part of the 
elusive and altogether delightful charm of 
Mr. Barry’s “Paris Bound.” He believes in 
putting your imagination to work which is 
as it should be. Even if you cannot alto- 
gether agree with him, he leaves all kinds 
of loopholes into which your fancy can slip. 
The most fascinating idea of all is the 
promise Mr. Barry makes us of what he 


Cereenenianenene 


has in store for us in the future. He is 
young—delightfully young—and with this 
promise he makes us our imaginations can 
run riot. “Paris Bound” has hit the bull’s 
eye and having seen it we know there even 
even better and bigger bullseyes to come. 
HELEN BAGLey. 


Schmitz Booked With Quartet 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was soloist 
with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra on 
Jan. 8. Two days later he gave a recital 
in Minneapolis. On Jan. 18 he is appear- 
ing with the Pro-Arte String Quaret be- 
fore the Chamber Music Society in Wash- 
ington. 





Photo by 
G. Maillard Kesslere 





MR. BERUMEN 


CITY. 


| For All Information Address: 
| MR. ELLSWORTH BELL, Secretary 





IS TEACHING 
THE ENTIRE SEASON 
LA FORGE-RERUMEN STUDIOS, 
14 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Phone: Trafalgar 8993 


The reason is obvious: 


BERUMEN’S FORMIDABLE PIANISTIC TALENT IMPRESSES NEW 
YORK AUDIENCE AT HIS RECENT CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


WHAT THE LEADING NEW YORK PAPERS WROTE 


ON DECEMBER 14th, 1927, THE FOLLOWING 
DAY OF THE BRILLIANT AFFAIR: 


His dynamic range in the STUPENDOUS OPENING PART of the Organ 
Concerto by Vivaldi, was indeed REMARKABLY FINE.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Berumen played FORCEFULLY and with a QUALITY of DISTINC- 
TION exceeding most of what he has accomplished in recent seasons. He 
began with a FINELY MASSIVE PERFORMANCE of that famous D minor 
Concerto by Vivaldi—New York Telegram. 


He gives an annual New York recital, and he usually manages to fill the hall. 
HE HAS QUITE A FORMIDABLE PIANISTIC 
TALENT. His tone was SOLID and yet TRANSLUCENT, his fingers com- 
pletely DEXTEROUS.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


One forgot technic in a performance where MECHANISM was SKILLFULLY 
HIDDEN behind ARTISTRY.—New York American. 


Mr. Berumen’s RESOUNDING PIANO PERFORMANCE of the Organ 
concerto by Vivaldi did indeed SUGGEST the ORGAN SONORITIES.— 


New York Times. 


AT THE 


Mr. Berumen long has been known as a SOUND and SKILLFUL musician, and 
so proved to be last night—New York Herald Tribune. 


Dieser mexikanische Pianist ist ein bescheidener und liebenswuerdiger Kuenstler, 
ein guter Musiker, der auf sein recht zahlreiches Publikum gestern abend in der 
gut besetzen Carnegie Hall gelentlich faszinierend wirkte. 
entwickelt ist seine Anschlagtechnik, glitzernd das Passagenspiel; auch die 
Dynamik ist gut abschattiert—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
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Ein “THOMAS 


“The Lady From Louisiana” 
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| SIGERID MARMADUKE UNANDER 
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Edna Thomas “‘The Greatest Singer of Negro Spirituals in the World” 
New York Tribune, 1923 








At present giving a Series of Recitals in London after a Successful | 
Concert Tour of Spain | 


Miss THOMAS will open her American Tour with a 
Recital in New York, January 29 


Sigfrid Marmaduke Unander 


Steinway Hall, New York—113 West 57th St. 
Suite 622 


Concert Direction 
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The 





Natalie Hall as Marguerite. 


(Continued from page 1) 


formula, but let us not be unduly analytical. 
It will suffice to say that no ten minutes of 
this “Faust” is completely like ten minutes 
of any “Faust” you ever dropped in on. 


Music Still Gounod’s 


Well, anyway, the music is still Gounod’s 
—if you look for it. And here is the chief 
fault of this refurbishing business: the thing 
has been conceived largely in terms of visual 
effectiveness, and the music seems to take 
second place in importance. It no longer is 
the tissue and blood of the creation, but has 
become an accompanying factor which ap- 
pears hardly indispensable. And we seriously 
question the justice of this point of view 
with “Faust,” of all things. 

The American Opera Company’s intimate 
performance lays stress on diction, on not 
standing around, on the pictorial in:pressive- 
ness of each morhent. In consequence, sing- 
ing has been reduced in quality and quantity, 
and the small orchestra lends little musical 
profile to the affair. And, after all, Gounod’s 
part in it is the only reason to give “Faust” 
at all. If you want the drama, read it. You 
will enjoy it much more that way. 

Furthermore this music was composed in 
the very spirit which our innovators seek to 
destroy. Nothing more can be made of the 
Jewel Song than lies in it. It is significant 
that the most successful achievement of the 
evening was Valentin’s Cavatina, sung by a 
man who in both looks and manner was es- 
caped from one of the oldtime “Fausts” and 
was therefore out of the picture painted by 
his associates. 

After getting off to a bad start, which 
involved, among things, the singing of 
Faust’s “Non! je veux un trésor” (we don't 
know Mr. Simon’s adaptation) a consistent 
two measures ahead of the orchestra, pro- 
ducing a fairly interesting canon effect, 
things brightened up considerably. Patrick 
Killkelly sang the philosopher Faust, being 
succeeded, when the lights went on again, 
by Clifford Newdall, who from then on 
portrayed the cavalier Faust. The latter 
personage sang with a sweet small voice, 
which was quite adequate to the style that 
had been adopted. He conducted himself 
about the stage with graceful assurance, 
albeit he seemed to lack the sense of humor 
everyone else displayed. 

A charming Marguerite, a fair vision in- 
deed, was Natalie Hall, who brougiht all to 
her feet by her winsome enactment of this 
usually infantile character! Her singing, if 
not of truly operatic dimensions, was like- 
able and neat. Mephistopheles was under- 
taken by George Fleming Houston, whose 
vocalism was more to the point than that of 
some others, but who was at time so very 
elegant and gallant as to suggest inevitably 
the college operetta idol. The Valenti, 
Mark Daniels, was excellent. Among the 


minor persons, John Uppman was entirely 
successful as Wagner. 
boyish Siebel. 

The conductor for the evening was Frank 
St. Leger, who took hold of things, generally 
In some 
ind zeal. 


Edison Rice was a 


strange way, with determination 


World 
Famous Violinist 





Management 


STEINWAY PIANO 


American 


Opera 


Company’s 





The Old and the Young Faust: Patrick Killkelly and Clifford Newdall. 


“Figaro” Next Week 

Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” is the 
opera to be added to the second week’s 
répertoire of the company. It will be given 
first on Tuesday evening, and repeated on 
Wednesday afternoon and again on Friday 
evening. Monday and Wednesday evenings 
and Saturday matinée will be repititions of 
“Faust.” “Madame Butterfly” will be given 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings. 

“Figaro” will be the occasion of the début 
o fseveral new singers. Cecile Sherman, 
who will be remembered as the Cherubino 
with the Rochester players last spring, will 
sing Susana for the first time. Louise 
Richardson, who was called upon a month 
ago in Washington to substitute as 
Cherubino, will make her New York début 
in that role. Adele Vasa will be a new 
Barbarina, J. Frederic Roberts a new 


' TOE 


Basilio. George Fleming Houston, the 
Mephistopheles in this week’s “Faust,” will 
be Figaro. The remainder of the cast will 
be made up of Brownie Peebles, Marcellina; 
Mark Daniels, the Count; John Moncrieff, 
Dr. Bartolo; and Howard Laramy, Antonio. 


MU 


THE CAST 
Dr. Faust, the Philosopher, Patrick Killkelly 
Faust, the Cavalier....... Clifford Newdall 
Mephistopheles George Fleming Houston 
Valentin coat wien éhneue Mark Daniels 
OS FOP Edison Rice 
WENGE vc keicccccssencces tian John Uppman 
An Innkeeper............ J. Frederic Roberts 
Wiret Soldier? .cccescsscccces John Moncrieff 


Sedomd Soldier ...cccoccccces ..Walter Burke 
Marguerite jelbheccact ..Natalie Hall 
DOU. ecccctcsucdsendevwed Brownie Peebles 
Frank St. 


Conductor Leger 
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Chicago Features Holiday Teaching 


Musical College Names Faculty 
for Summer Classes. Offers 


Fellowships 


\ particularly imposing array of faculty 
members and of regular and special courses 
are the main features of an announcement 
just issued by the Chicago Musical College 
for its summer school for 1928. Indications 
are that this progressive institution is ex- 
panding comprehensively and_ rapidly. 

The summer master school will run trom 
June 25 to Aug. 4. 

In order to encourage talented musicians, 
twelve of the teachers of the master school, 
as follows, will offer fellowships: Leopold 
Auer, Moissaye Boguslawski, Edward Col- 
lins, Charles Demorest, Percy Grainger, 
Richard Hageman, Florence Hinkle, Victor 
Kuzdo, Henry Francis Parks, Alexander 
Raab, Leon Sametini, Herbert Witherspoon. 

Eighteen recitals will be offered during the 
summer course. 

All officers of the College, of course, re- 
main as usual—Herbert Witherspoon, presi- 
dent; Leon Sametini, vice-president; Carl 
D. Kinsey, treasurer and manager; Edythe 
Kinsey, secretary; Frank M. Dunford, audi- 
tor; Myron D. Kinsey and Vera Bowen, 
registrars, and Elizabeth A. Russell, cor- 
responding secretary. 

The Summer Teachers 
The faculty of the summer master school 


is announced as follows: 


Pian Maurice 
Viola Cole-Audet, 


Willa Bee Atkinson, 
Boguslawski, Lillian 


Aronson, 
Mojissaye 


Roguslawski, Frances Bohannon, Vera Bowen, 
Paul Breitweiser Mary Rives Brown, Gordon 
Campbell, Julia Lois Caruthers, Anna Ring 
Clauson, Edward Collins, Kenneth Cummings, 
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Clara T. Dailey, Harry R. Detweiler, Gustav 
Dunkelberger, Evalie Martin Fisher, Faye For- 
sythe, Marjorie Dwyer, Gertrude M. Gahl, Ruby 
Ginsburg, Percy Grainger, Helen Greenebaum, 
Charles D. Hahn, Myrtle Hahn, Eudora B, 
Harbers, Jewell Harned, Mabel Wrede Hunter, 
Myra Seifert Johnson, Blanche H. _ Jackson, 
Florence Booco Johnson, Carrie D. Keil, Max 
Kramm, Grace Levinson, Bess Clair Murray, 
Louise MacDowell, Della Tully Matthews, Marian 
Douglas Martin, Dorothy Mendelssohn, Kathleen 
Moftat, Laura Neel, Mrs. Hal Holt Peel, Lillian 
Powers, Alexander Raab, Bess Resseguie, Estella 
A. Striplin, Troy Sanders, Adelaide Sanford, Gay- 
lord Sanford, Walter David Smith, Mrs. L. L 
Taylor, Gertrude Towbin, Jane Waterman, C. 
Gordon Wedertz, Merle McCarty West, Stephen 
B. Williams, Gertrude Williamson, Elisabeth J. 
Wiley, Giula Williams. 

Voice: Aurelia Arimondi, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Lyman Ackley, Arch Bailey, Betty Baker, Lois 
Holt Brown, Mrs. Dan Brown, Sara Irene Camp- 
bell, Gordon Campbell, Ella Cave, Ottley Crans- 
ton, Louie Collier Cranston, L. N. Dailey, Ernest 
Edwards, Effie Cline Fones, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Maude Gutzmer, Richard Hageman, Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, Florence Hinkle, Charles H. Keep, Elsie 
Kincheloe, Winona Lightcap, Florence Loftus, 
W. H. Manning, Florence Jepperson Madsen, 
Minaperle Maxwell, Etta McCue, Allene S. Miller, 
Pauiine Castleman Morris, Jessie Waters North- 
rup, Edward Pease, Lillian H. Polley, Graham 
Reed, Mrs. C. M. Robertson, Troy Sanders, Clark 
E. Snell, Estelle A. Striplin, Lucille Stevenson, 
George Sutton, Herbert Witherspoon, Helen Wol- 


verton, Carl J. Waterman. 
Violin: Leopold Auer, Lois Dyson, Mrs. John 
I Eckel, Max Fischel, Maurice Goldblatt, Guy 


Hartle, Ray Huntington, Blanche H. . Jackson, 
Victor H. Jindra, Bertha Kribben, Victor Kuzdo, 
Christian Lyngby, John McKenzie, Rudolph 
Reiners, Harry H. Ryan, Leon Sametini L. Dean 


“Faust” 
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George Fleming Houston as 


Mephistopheles. 
Sands, Bernard Senescu, Raphael Spiro, Editha 
Todd, Mary Towbin, Anah Webb. 
Church organ: Charles H. Demorest, Henry 
Francis Parks, C. Gordon Wedertz 
Moving picture organ: Charles H. Demorest, 
Henry Francis Parks, Helen Greenebaum. 


Violoncello: Jaroslav Gons, Adelaide Liefield. 


Viola: Max Fischel, Maurice Goldblatt. 


_Harmony, composition, counterpart, orchestra- 

tion, musical literature, canon and fugue: Gustav 
Dunkelberger, Laura D. Harris, Wesley La Vio- 
lette, Franklin Madsen, Harold B. Maryott, Jane 
Waterman, Nellie Moench. : 


Repertoire -interpretation classes: Herbert With- 
erspoon (vocal), Richard Hageman (vocal), Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer (violin), Leon Sametini (vio- 
lin), Percy Grainger (piano), Alexander Raab 
(piano), Maurice Aronson (piano) 


Opera classes 


(repertoire and action) 
Hageman 


Richard 


Episcopal choirmasters’ cours« Charles 
orest. 


Dem 


Music Critics’ Course: Edwart 
Accompanying classes (vocal, violin, 
Richard Hagemar 
Teachers’ normal courses: Piano—Percy Grain- 
ger, Alexander Raab, Maurice Aronson, Julia 
Lois Caruthers, W. Otto Miessner Violin—Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel 


Moore (Guest) 


opera, etc): 


Vocal—Herbert Witherspoon 
Class violin nstruction, band and 
instruments, courses tor supervisors of 





and band music, 


o's McCanles 


wehestra and 


band 


Advertising Art Service 
The two-page advertisement 
Marion Talley that appears in this 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA was pre- 
pared for Miss Talley by the Art De 

partment of this publication. 

The sketch of Mr. Gigli that ap- 
peared in an advertisement in the 
December 17 issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA was made by an artist re- 
tained by us. 

No charge is made for this service, 
which we gladly extend to every ad- 
vertiser. It is only one of a number 
of legitimate advertising services 
Musicat America is building up for 
the benefit of its rapidly-growing 
clientele. 
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THOMAS 


the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
Assisted By ERK ZARDO Pramst 
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110 East 59th Street, New York City. 





DALCROZE 


The American Institute of Dalcroze Eurythmics 


Announces a NEW TERM January 12th, 1928 


Study of Rhythm—Technique of the Body—Solfege—Improvisation at the Piano—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—Composition—Piano 
Classes for Children and Adults—Normal Training 


Send for Detailed Booklet: Dalcroze Eurythmics is endorsed by Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, 
Marcella Sembrich, Yvette Guilbert, Carlos Salzedo, Pierre Monteux, etc 


PAUL BOEPPLE and MARGUERITE HEATON, Directors 


Eurythmics 


Telephone: Régent 1357 
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SZIGETI 


W. J. Henderson in the 
“Sun,” December 21, 1927: 


He played as an artist of 
stalwart character would, 
with boldness, incisiveness, 
and masculinity. Much well- 
directed vigor and sustained 
intensity marked the delivery 
of this music and the cadenza 
was something more than 
decorative flority; it was 
bravura of dramatic force. 


The style had breadth, but 
it had also depth, while she 
beauty of tone was ravishing. 


Mr. Szigeti’s playing of the 
Brahms work last evening 
stamped him as an artist of 


high rank. 


Writes of the 


BALDWIN 


Let me say that whether 
in my own performances of 
Mozart, Debussy and others, 
or in listening to Casella’s 
celesta-like chords in “Puppa- 
zetti” or to Paul Whiteman’s 
snappy punctuation, I find 
the Baldwin in each domain 
equally and genuinely satis- 
. fying. 


The Baldwin responds to 
all these very different de- 
mands with the same ad- 
mirable dependability. 

omeohdepert 
ee ee eo 


Fourth Season 


Beginning January 8, 1929 





Now Booking 


Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


US 37) 


Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS DENVER DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICAN Music 





HILE the pale-face musicologists are 

busily engaged in collecting and an- 
notating every available specimen of abor- 
‘ginal American Indian music, the noble red 
man is quietly retaliating by acquiring con- 
siderable proficiency in the music of his 
white brethren. Pictured above is the In- 
dian Band of Yuma, Ariz., undoubtedly the 
most completely 100% American organiza- 
tion of its kind in the U. S. A. The band 
not only plays pale-face music, but plays it 
well, as evidenced by the fact that it re- 
cently captured second prize in a band con- 
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Milwaukee’s 


ILWAUKEE, Jan = 11.—This city’s 

greatest co-operative musical event o! 
the year was staged in the Auditorium when 
a mass chorus of 500, members of the Arion 
Musical Club, assisted by a quartet of solo- 
ists and by a selected orchestra of Chicago 
and Milwaukee players, gave an impressive 
rendition of “Messiah.” 

The chorus was composed of the adult 
Arion Clubs of Milwaukee and Racine and 
the juvenile Arions of this city, known as 
the Arion Junior Musical Club. The solo- 
ists were Letitia Jones Hoe of Milwaukee, 
alto; and the following three singers of Chi- 
cago—Helen Protheroe, soprano; Edwin 
Kemp, tenor, and Mark Love, bass. 

The performance was given as a massive 
church service under the sponsorship of the 
Milwaukee Council of Churches, composed 
of 125 Protestant churches with a member- 
ship in excess of 30,000. 

Mrs. Hoe aroused especial interest as it 
was her first “Messiah” appearance with a 
large chorus. “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and “He Was Despised” were sung with 
genuine beauty of voice and convincing sym- 
pathy and earnestness. The Chicago solo- 
ists were also highly satisfactory. 

The chorus delivered the great numbers 
like “Worthy is the Lamb” and “Glory to 
God” with a ringing power which aroused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Daniel Protheroe conducted with authority, 
the music being read with careful emphasis, 
to the end that clarity should result. Harry 
D. O’Neil was a notable trumpeter. 


A Holiday Program 


A program in true holiday style was given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the 
Pabst as the first concert of the new year, 
under the management of Margaret Rice. 
The feature was Vaughan Williams’ “Lon- 
don” Symphony. Other attractive numbers 
included a suite by Dohnanyi with a sextet 
of solo instruments in the Scherzo, Grieg’s 
Overture “In Autumn,” a_ serenade by 
Brahms and Strauss’ “Wine, Women and 
Song.” Director Stock wished all a cheery 





The Indian Band of Yuma, Ariz. 


test held in San Diego, Cal. The picture 
was sent by Bob Anderson, the band’s first 
manager. Mr. Anderson, who was former- 
ly chief of police of Yuma, and a noted 
cattle man, writes as follows to the editor 
of MustcaL AMERICA regarding his prote- 
gees: 

“When I was fool enough to enter the 
band contest, everybody was laughing at 
my venture, but I knew my stuff. These 
red boys play the classical stuff, and some 
few that knew about music told me they 
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Calendar Is 


“New Year” as a fitting climax to an entire 
program in joyous vein, 

Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, and 
Percy Grainger, pianist, were the attractions 
at the last number of the Civic Concert 
Course in the Auditorium. Both received 
the unqualified approval of a capacity audi- 
ence of nearly 3,500. Mme. Melius demon- 
strated all the phases of coloratura art in 
David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” the Shadow 
Song from “Dinorch” Gounod’s Waltz Song, 
“La Capinera” and other numbers. She also 
manifested an understanding of lyric songs. 
Mr. Grainger furnished, as his big number, 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor. Playing 
in highly individualistic style, Mr. Grainger 
is always interesting and not least so when 
he tosses off English dance tunes with a 
tremendous bounding rhythm. 


Theatrical Events 


Margaret Rice, musical manager, has put 
over a successful engagement of two per- 
formances by the New York Theater Guild, 
both of which drew capacity houses and both 
of which elicited unbounded enthusiasm. 

This was the third performance by the 
Guild in the course of a few days, the first 
having been Shaw’s “The Arms and the 
Man” which was a part of Miss Rice’s Fine 
Arts Course. Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By” 
was presented with consummate skill by Er- 
skine Sanford, Hortense Alden, Florence 
Eldridge and George Gaul. Molnar’s “The 
Guardsman” was the second piece offered. 
The cast was composed of Florence Eld- 
ridge, George Gaul, Frederick March and 
Molly Pearson, all of whom were happily 
cast. 


Garden As “Louise” 


One of the finest operatic performances 
of the season was that of “Louise” by 
the Chicago forces with Mary Garden as the 
stellar attraction, given in the Auditorium. 
The other members of the cast were Vanni- 
Marcoux, the Father; Ferdinand Ansseau, 
Julien; Maria Claessens, the Mother, and 





were above the average. Of course my own 
musical training never got beyond the cow 
range. But at that I have entertained 
thousands, riding around them while they 
were bedded at night, warbling “Bury me 
Not on the Lone Prairie,” or wondering if 
a poor cowboy would ever reach the Sweet 
Bye ‘and Bye, and a few others, to keep 
them from stampeding. Anyway, my band 
won. Most of them were in army bands 
during the last war, so when you come out 
this way I can say it with music.” 


Well Filled 


José Mojica. Giorgio Polacco conducted, 
and the manager was Margaret Rice. 

At the matinée, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany gave “Hansel and Gretel“ with Lucile 
Meusel, a Green Bay, Wis. girl as Gretel. 
Miss Meusel had her first great opportu- 
nity. in opera, and acquitted herself well 
Irene Pavloska was an effective Haensel, 
Désiré Defrére provided plenty of humor- 
ous touches as the Father; Augusta Lenska 
was the Mother, and Maria Classens the 
Witch. Henry G. Weber conducted. Several 
thousands of children attended 


Muzio and Choirs 


This city has enjoyed two of the finest 
concerts of the season, one of which, in 
the Pabst Theatre, displayed the great vocal 
ability and charm of Claudia Muzio, who 
was accompanied by Charles Lurvey. The 
other brought the matchless singing of the 
Vatican Choirs in the Auditorium. 

Mme. Muzio appeared under the auspices 
of Marion Andrews. A notable quality of 
her act lay in the delicacy of her singing. 
She has ample range and power for a 
dramatic soprano, but can spin a fine pianis- 
simo as well. Her program included 
French, Spanish, Italian and English 
works. 

Choral singing which was consummate 
art was delivered by the Vatican Choirs 
under Mer. Raffaele Casimiri. 


The Lyric Male Chorus 


The Lyric Male Chorus appeared almost 
100 strong, (the largest membership in its 
history) in the Pabst and gave a program 
of broad interest and appeal. A reading 
of Mozart’s Gloria had breadth and nobility. 
Rubinstein’s “Seraphic Song” was offered 
with Verna Lean carrying the solo, and the 
violin part taken by Richard Czerwonky. 
Vitality and fire were manifested by the di- 
rector, Alfred Hiles Bergen. The concert 
was arranged by Miss Rice, and drew a 
capacity audience. 

C. O. Skrnroop. 
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Strube Conducts 
Admirable Event 


Baltimore and New York Forces 
Win Approval. Myra Hess 
Applauded 


BaLtimorE, Jan. 11—The Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Gustav 
Strube and with Katherine Bacon, pianist, 
as soloist, gave the third concert of the 
municipal series on Jan. 8 in the Lyric be- 
fore a capacity audience. 

Brahms’ D Major Symphony was played 
with sweeping effect; its sonority and also 
its subtle qualities were adequately pre- 
sented. With the grateful Saint-Saéns G 
Minor Concerto Miss Bacon gained an en 
thusiastic reception. Her playing is indi- 
vidual, and her audience found delight in 
a brilliant reading. The orchestra played its 
part in the Concerto with spirit and preci- 
sion. The string group deserves praise for 
its work in a “Lohengrin” episode. The 
program closed with the Dance of the Ap- 
prentices from “Die Meistersinger.” 


New York Visitors 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, gave 
its third concert of the local series in the 
Lyric on Jan. 4 before a very large audi- 





Foto Topics 


Members of the National Opera Company, an Organization of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Await the Baton of Cesare Sodero, Director, 
in the Broadcasting Studio. 


Frijsh Sings Reorchestrated Grieg 
Song 

At the recent concert of the American 

Orchestra Society, Povla Frijsh sang Grieg’s 

“A Dream” to an _ orchestration made 





Cincinnati Events 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 11.—Cincinnati music 
lovers were well pleased with the visit of 
“The King’s Henchman” by Deems Taylor 
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Providence Hears 
Boston Novelties 


Koussevitzky Introduces Modern 
Works to Public of 
Rhode Island 


Provipence, R. IL., Jan. 11—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kceussevitzky, 
conductor, thrilled a Providence audience at 
its second concert in the series given in the 
E. F. Albee Theatre in December. The 
symphony presented was Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth, played with a perfection of tone and 
a brilliancy of technic rarely equalled, 
and certainly never excelled, in local mem- 
ory. The symphony came at the end of the 
program, and at the close the conductor 
was repeatedly recalled by an audience that 
had given evidence throughout the concert 
of a degree of enthusiasm somewhat unusual 
for a conservative New England assembly. 
Other numbers, played with flawless artis- 
try, included the Second Episode from Le- 
nauv’s “Faust” and the “Dance in the Vil- 
lage Tavern” by Liszt. There were also 
three novelties, Malipiero’s “La Cimarosiana,” 
“La Bagarrr” (The Tumult), by Martinu, 
and Satie’s “Gymnopedies,” orchestrated by 

























































































nce. The “Scherzo Fantastique” of Stra- by Chalmers Clifton, the conductor, in five and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Leading réles aca ai i . 
vane Deboany’s “Theria” cal the Rranck hours. Mrs. Grieg told Mme. Frijsh that were sung the opening night by Marie Sun- Benefit for Club : 
D Minor Symphony, in addition to the the orchestral version made by one of her delis Rafaelo Diaz and Richard Hale. The One of the outstanding events of the sea- 
Overture to “Oberon,” were presented with countrymen did not support the voice suf- (Cojtege of Mugic String Quartet—Emil $0" was the delightful song recital heard in 
full valuation of contrasting styles. This ficiently and Mr. Clifton concurred in that fyeermann, Ernest Pack, Herman Goelich Memorial Hall on Dec. 7 by Lucy Marsh 
series of concerts is under the local man- Opinion. ‘The song was so well received that and Walter Heerman gave a twilight musi- Gordon, formerly of New York, and known 
agement of William A. Albaugh. a repetition proved inevitable. cale on a recent Sunday afternoon in the 25 Lucy Marsh. The recital was given as a 
Myra Hess, pianist, made her first local . College Auditorium. In the Schumann Denefit for the Chopin Club, of which Mrs. 
appearance in a recital at the Peabody Con- Rita Neve, English. pianist, will intro- Quintet the members were assisted by Gorge, W. H. Ritchie is president. The 
servatory of Music, Friday afternoon, Jan. duce herself to a New York audience on  Seigei Barsukoff, pianist. G. D. G. Allelujah,” by Mozart, was interpreted 
6. With her playing of the limpid melodies the afternoon of Jan. 19 in Town Hall in _ with such finished artistry as to make it 
* ee ear" ev, < : : Z “ thich will include the Liszt stand out strongly, and other songs were 
of Schubert’s A Major Sonata, with which a4 program which w ‘ M: Ls £ Chics —_— . har : 
the program began, the artist immediately Sonata in B Minor and a group of English a argaret Lester of Chicago was soloist read with exquisite taste. Composers rep- 
gained attention for her imaginative and modern works. with the Toledo Ohio Choral society re- resented were Brahms, Boito, Harriet Ware, 
n a weve Other items on the program at fiers ey ; —s singing the soprano role a =e Grieg. Mabel Woolsey accompanied ad- 
V ave further evidence of refined and color- Alexander Kipnis, who sang in New aul.” Mary Welling Megley was the con-  mirably. 
gave Urtner evidence OF Tee? aK York on Jan. 8, will make appearances in ductor. N. Bissett Pettis. 
d ful treatment. Baltimore on Jan. 27 and in New York 
y Franz C. BorscHeEIN. on Jan. 29 
¥ TOWN HALL RECITAL, DECEMBER 27TH 
p 
d 
. | 
| | 
COVERED THEMSELVES 
G 
| “New York Evening Telegram,” December 28, 1927 
1, LIN DOWNES, “New York Times,” Dec. 28, 1927: “Goldmark Quartet 
/ BRILLIANTLY PLAYED.” “In the Schubert trio there was a FINE- 
" NESS of BALANCE.” “The performance as a whole was CONSPICUOUS 
e for its MUSICIANSHIP and DELICATE FEELING a GENUINE and 
L. BEAUTIFUL tribute to the memory of an incomparable creative artist.” 
'- “It was GOOD also to hear the trio of Smetana.” “NOBLE in simplicity, 
i i TOUCHING in SENTIMENT, incidentally a vehicle for MUCH VIRTUO- 
L SITY and interpretive TALENT on the part of the PERFORMERS.” “The 
a concert attracted a LARGE AUDIENCE which showed its ENTHUSIASM.” 
x | ICHARD L. STOKES, “The Evening World,” Dec. 28, 1927: “The 
1 POPULARITY of the Malkin Trio was proved last night when Town 
Hall was CROWDED with ENTHUSIASTS for its second concert of the 
season.” “The performance was one of ADMIRABLE STANDARDS, 
ELOQUENT, SENSITIVE and EXPERT.” 
st if pnt BENNETT, “New York American,” Dec. 28, 1927: “The three 
- i | musical members of the Malkin family played at Town Hall last night 
r | to MANY and ADMIRING auditors. The Trio have frequently given public 
a concerts and their individual TALENTS and combined MUSICIANSHIP 
ms | | have as often been ACCLAIMED. Last evening’s program began with 
: ad ‘es >: Schubert’s B flat trio. The melodic line of each important and subsidiary 
> | Distinguished Pianist theme was pronounced clearly and maintained with a TRUE SENSE of its 
. | | i ; : relation to the surrounding harmonization. The TONAL BLENDING of 
r | Wife of Georg Schneevoigt, Conductor of the oo instruments and the proportion in POETIC passages and in DRAMATIC 
| . st, ic Orchestr: climaxes reflected the SKILL, TASTE and JUDGMENT of the players. 
g. | Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra Every movement was executed in a JUDICIOUS, MUSICAL and CON- 
a | VINCING MANNER.” 
:- writes of the 
d | =m EW YORK EVENING SUN, Dec. 28, 1927: “The performance was 
h | ° marked by a RICHNESS of TONE.” “FLASHES OF BRILLIANCE.” 
1 ason al ny “INTELLIGENCE, GOOD COLORING and MUSICIANLY SYMPATHY.” 
te - ° 
i 1 | AMUEL CHOTZINOFF, in “The World,” Oct. 7. 1927: “Their TECH- 
PIANOFORTE NICAL DEFTNESS left a PLEASANT SHIMMER.” “INGRATIAT- 
ING QUALITY of TONE.” 
“I feel a deep sense of obligation, in common with the 4 _— a = 3 
long list of celebrities a using the Mason & Hamlin LIN DOWNES, in “The Times,” March 23, 1927: “An EXCELLENT 
st Piano, for the new musical standards you have made pos- “ ensemble of artists whose abilities have been proved long before this.” 
ts sible by the superior qualities of the Mason & Hamlin | “Fine MUSICIANSHIP and SINCERITY.” “EXCELLENT BALANCE.” 
- a | | ERALD-TRIBUNE, March 23, 1927: “They form a WELL-BALANCED, 
~y i | MASON & HAMLIN CO i EXPRESSIVE, MUSICIANLY ensemble.” 
d | I SU! x NY. i | 
‘ | eis “1 ome | THIRD CONCERT 
y. | DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY 
a - 
a Exclusive Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
a Carnegie Hall, New York City | 
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Cnicaco, Jan. 4—The not inconsiderable 
portion of Chicago’s public that began its 
New Year revelry by attending the Civic 
Opera’s first performance of “Die Fleder- 
maus” on Saturday, Dec. 31, was regaled not 
only by the immortal gayety of Johann 
Strauss’ music but by the unique opportunity 
of observing its favorite singers in the 
guise of ordinary unoperatic human beings, 
dressed even as you and I, and speaking and 
singing lines no farther removed from the 
common experience than those of the latest 
Broadway musical comedy. 

It was the resident company’s first venture 
into the operetta field. Only Conductor 
Henry G. Weber and Stage Director Charles 
Moor had had previous experience with the 
work, and the problem of training opera 
singers not only in a new style, but also in 
the give and take of rapid spoken dialogue, 
was by no means a slight one. 
fully was it solved, however, that the re- 
sult had equal elements of both adventure 
and entertainment and pleased connoisseurs 
of the art as well as the less exacting pub- 
lic. 


So success- 


Use English Text 

The vernacular was resorted to with com- 
plete success. True, it was not always the 
King’s English, but it was always perfectly 
understandable, and such traces of accent 
as remained in the speech of certain mem- 
bers of the cast only added a flavor of pi- 
quancy. To those familiar with the origi- 
nal text, the translation of Messrs. Weber 
and Moor appeared to give complete satis- 
faction. Certainly it was singable, sensible, 
and sufficiently renovated to interest a mod- 
ern audience without seeming too dated. 
Save that Prince Orlofsky’s ball in the sec- 
ond act was given a garden setting, and two 
interpolations were made in this scene, no 
effort was otherwise made to revise the 
score. 

The singers took to their unusual assign 
ments with apparently the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Rosa Raisa portrayed Kosalinde 
with a light touch that only Mrs. Ford, oi 
her other rdles, permits her to exercise. 
Irene Pavloska as the masquerading cham- 
bermaid, Adele, was vivacity itself. Charles 
Hackett was the luckless Gabriel Von Eis- 
enstein who became involved with his wife 
as well as with the law, through the ma- 
chinations of his friend, Dr. Falke, agree- 
ably impersonated by Giacomo Rimini. For- 
rest Lamont was the irresistible tenor Al- 
fred, and a more debonair Prince Orlofsky 
than José Mojica could not well be imag- 
ined. The Jail Warden of Chase Baromeo 
was marked by an extremely clever air of 
professionalism, in addition to being well 
sung. Lodovico Oliviero and Virgilio Laz- 
zari were capital in two low comedy parts. 
Lucille Meusel and Alice d’Hermanoy com- 
pleted the cast. 

Toti Dal Monte entertained Prince Orlof- 
sky’s guests with so brilliant a version of 
Benedict’s “Carnival of Venice” variations, 
that the paying guests on the opposite side 
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of the footlights were loudly eager to break 
the no-encore rule, but it came through in- 
tact, despite long exerted pressure. For 
good measure, “The Beautiful Blue Danube” 
was also added to this scene, pleasantly in- 
terpreted by the ballet. 

Mr. Weber imparted to his orchestra that 
spice of verve and lilting rhythm which is 
the blood of life to this Viennese music. It 
was one of. his best accomplishments. 


“Lohengrin” Restored 


After eight weeks of a season none too 
brightly studded with masterpieces, the 
restoration of “Lohengrin” to the répertoire 
on Thursday, Dec. 29, was doubly welcome 
—for its own sake and for the highly in- 
teresting presentation vouchsafed it by the 
company 

All in all, even though intention at times 
outran effect in all departments, the per- 
formance must be classed as one of the 
season’s most distinguished. New scenery 
had been provided, and even where it clashed 
with tradition, as in the first scene, and 
proved more bulky than practical, as in the 
second and third acts, handsomeness cannot 
be denied it. The first scene, with the “Oak 
of Justice” in center stage rear and an un- 
accountable castle on one side, provided suf- 
ficient space for the gathering and combat, 
but rendered the ornithology of Lohengrin’s 
approach invisible to a good part of the 
audience, and, with King Henry enthroned 
directly beneath the tree, forced the pro- 
tagonists to choose between turning their 
backs either upon him or upon the audience 
in their address. Being all good opera sing- 
ers they were not greatly disturbed by the 
choice they were necessitated to make. The 
crowding which was apparent in the second 
act and in the bridal chamber can perhaps be 
laid about equally to the scenery and to the 
direction. For the latter, however, it must 
be said that it was effectively patterned and 
shrewdly designed to inject movement and 
meaning into many otherwise _ static 
moments. 


A Gleaming Knight 


René Maison, with imperturbable bearing 
and the physique of a young Siegried, lived 
up to most of the hopes aroused by his first 
appearance as Faust. To the eye he was 
unquestionably the gleaming knight of 
legend (his long curls raised some question 
of an anachronism), and the ear was scarcely 
less satisfied. The vocal defections noted 
in his first performance were much less in 
evidence, and in matters of style, diction, 
and—in the last scene—feeling, he was 
thoroughly admirable. 

The other principals maintained equally 
high levels of worth, Leone Kruse dis- 
covered the best rdle of her Chicago en- 
gagement in Elsa, which she portrayed with 
instinctive feeling for the beauty of the 
music and in deportment presented a happy 
blend of sympathy, dignity and expressive- 
ness, 

The Ortrud of Cyrena Van Gordon was 
profoundly dramatic. The big scene of the 
second act she projected with almost over- 
whelming force and by the most legitimate 
means. The audience responded with a 
tremendous outburst of most un-Wagnerian 
applause. 

Robert Ringling conceived Telramund as 
a concentration of all that is malevolent in 
the charcaters of Alberich and Hagen, with 
the malice of Mephistopheles and the intrigue 
of Barnaba thrown in for operatic good 
measure. It was a large order, but the 
young American came through with colors 
flying. His native sense of the stage marked 
his scenes with a stamp of conviction that 
was admirably seconded by his fittingly 
vehement but excellent vocalism. Alexander 
Kipnis was a King of dignified demeanor 
and smoothest vocal delivery. Howard Pres- 
ton was the Herald, keeping well within the 
picture and asserting himself only when need 
be in excellent German. 

The work of the chorus ranged from the 
very good to the very well intentioned, 





Senor Don Jose Mojica, Tenor, Chicago 
Civic Opera, Beside the Statue of His 
Great-Grand-Uncle, General Manuel Vil- 
lagran in Mexico City. General Villagran 
it Was Who Commanded the Southern 
Army of Mexico Under Morelos the 
Libertor Against the Spanish Forces in 
the Mexican War of Independence, and 
Whose Courage Helped to Defeat the 
Spanish at the Famous Siege of Cuautla. 
The Costume Worn by Senor Mojica in 
This Picture is That Worn in His Con- 
cert appearances When He Sings Mexi- 
can Folk Songs. The Tailoring Is 
Modern, But the Silver Hat and the 
Jacket Ornaments Have Been Handed 
Down from General Villagran, Who 
Wore Them When He Fought for the 
Independence of His Country More 
Than a Century Ago. 


torment peietenet 


which is to say that the spirit was there 
even when the pitch was lacking. 

Henry G. Weber presided over the per- 
formance with an alert sense of forward 
movement and extracted some brilliant play- 
ing from an orchestra that has given none 
too good an account of itself this season 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, P. 
Marinus Paulsen, director, gave the second 
concert of the season on Sunday afternoon 
Dec. 18, with Sol Nemkovsky as violin solo- 
ist. The orchestra played Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture, Goldmark’s “Rus- 
tic Wedding” Symphony and Chabrier’s 
“Espafia,” with many evidences of improve- 
ment. Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto in D 
Minor was chosen by the soloist to display 
violinistic qualities that include a good tone 
and ample technic, and musicianship that is 
poised and thoughtful. 

Michel Wilkomirski, Polish violinist. 
made his American début on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 18, with Isaac Van Grove at the 
piano. His fearlessness is attested by the 
program he chose: three “Virtuosity Fan- 
tasies” by Paganini, which unaccustomed 
title included the Perpetual Motion, “La 
Campanella,” and the G string variations on 
a theme from Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt ;” 
Bach’s entire D Minor Partita, including the 
Chaconne; “Les Mythes” by Szymanowski; 
and Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata. As 
such a list suggests, Mr. Wilkomirski 
stresses a well-nigh indomitable technical 
equipment. But he has, as well, more in- 
teresting qualifications of musical insight, 
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and an ability to color his work with in- 
dications of real individuality. He was 
highly successful with his public. 

Francis Macmillen’s second violin recital 
of the season on Sunday, Dec. 18, listed 
an unhackneyed program consisting of the 
Allegro from Bach’s Concerto in E Maior, 
Goldmark’s almost forgotten A Minor Con- 
certo, Respighi’s “Autumnal Poem,” Boul- 
anger’s “Nocturne” and “Cortége,” Bur- 
leigh’s “Moonlight,” and Wieniawski’s D 
Major Polonaise, happily not so inevitable 
as it used to be. 

To this varied assortment of material, the 
American violinist brought a happy sense of 
differentiation. His reading of Bach had 
dignity, clarity and proportion. The long 
dormant measures of the Goldmark were 
quickened to life by a technical skill that 
brooked no obstacles, and its none too potent 
lyric gestures were revealed in their most 
expressive light. The Respighi work was 
given its second Chicago hearing, and im- 
pressed again as a valuable addition to the 
répertoire when in the hands of a capable 
interpreter, which it was on this occasion 

The shorter numbers of the program were 
well received, repetition being demanded in 
the case of several, and numerous encores 
were requested at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. 

Yale Club Appears 

Fresh from a period of study abroad, 
Miriam Fairbank returned to her home city, 
where she is socially prominent, to give a 
song recital on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18. 
Her program, in which she was materially 
aided by the accompaniments of Frederick 
Schauwecker, was discreetly chosen from 
various sections of the literature and set 
forth with well-schooled taste and a style 
best described as miniature. 

The Yale University Glee Club, a really 
worthy musical representative of a great 
university, gave a concert on Tuesday, Dec 
20. The program, although it had its lighter 
moments, upheld excellent musical stand- 
ards. The men sang with an attractively 
vigorous spirit that nevertheless - betrayed 
the discipline of careful preparation. Tone 
quality, balance of parts, enunciation and 
well-defined contrasts were alike worthy of 
praise. 

Cobina Wright displayed her talents as a 
song interpreter to Chicago for the second 
time on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 20. 
Choosing a most interesting list of little 
known songs that ranged from Bach and 
Mozart through intriguing examples of 
Szmanowski, Ravel, Debussy, de Falla and 
Joaquin: Nin and specimens in the vernacular 
by La Forge, Manning, Hughes and Whit- 
ing, the exotic but shrewd songstress cap- 
tured attention by her efficient, analytical 
delivery of her material, no less than by 
her decorative personality and its well-con- 
sidered setting. Pierre Luboshutz assisted 
with facile accompaniments. 


Club Sings “Messiah” 

The veteran Apollo Club’s annual tribute 
to the genius that produced “Messiah,” 
limited this year to but a single performance 
of that work, took place on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 21. The heights and depths and 
shoals and shallows of the famous piece are 
by now second nature to these hardy chor- 
isters, so that the expected happened in a 
voicing of the work that was solid, eager, 
and musically respectable. Harrison Wild 
was the leader. ‘The soloists were distinctly 
a better assortment than these events have 
boasted in certain times past. Elsa Harthan 
Arendt was the soprano, gratefully at ease 
in her assignments; Doris Doe, the contralto, 
displaying a rich voice and congenial style; 
Allen McQuhae, the tenor, gifted vocally and 
praised for the refinement of his phrasing ; 
and Fraser Grange, the baritone, intelligent, 
with excellent command of diction. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licenses, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
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Club in Rockford Presents “Thais” 
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Rocxrorp, Ixt., Jan. 11—Members of the 
Rockford Mendelssohn Club gave a splendid 
performance of Massenet’s “Thais” on a 
recent afternoon. Taking the principal rdles 
were Carolyn Moren, Oscar Keller, Mrs 
Chester McFarland, Earl Salisbury and 
George Jilbert. The Joseph Copeland Or- 
chestra took part, and E. W. Swenson con- 
ducted. Ray De Long played the Médita- 
tion, and pianists were Catherine Laden and 
Blanche Ambruster. The dramatic director 
was Edna Youngquist, and’ Mrs. Chandler 
Starr was in charge of scenic arrangements 

A brilliant performance of “Messiah” was 
presented in Emmanuel Church on a recent 
Sunday evening to a capacity audience. A 
chorus of eighty and an orchestra were 
under the direction of Ernest Swenson. 
Soloists were Ivy Wheat, Alice W. Keller, 
Eugene Dressler, and Alex Foster. Celeste 
Bengston was at the organ. 

The Second Congregational Choral So- 
ciety gave an artistic performance of 
“Messiah” on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18. 
Elsie Nelson, Jane Harris, Arthur Duel, 
Percy Heiman, Wesley Wilcox and Alex 
Foster were the soloists. Anne Walton 
played the organ. The ensemble of about 
eighty voices was conducted by M. E 
Barnes. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio, assisted by Fran- 
cesco Losavio, tenor, gave two excellent re- 
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Dema E. Harshbarger 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11—The fifth annual con- 
ference of the Civic Music Associations will 
be held in this city on Jan. 13, 14 and 15. 
The participants will be guests of the Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., which founded the 
Associations, and of which Dema E. Harsh- 
barger is president. Samuel Insull, president 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, will 
speak at the luncheon to be held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 14, in the Stevens Hotel. The pre- 
vious evening all the delegates will be guests 
of the Civie Concert Service, Inc., at a 
special performance of “Tosca.” Over 120 
cities will be represented. 

M. A. M. 





Trumbull Is Soloist 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11—Florence Trumbull, 
pianist, was soloist at the Allied Arts Club 
on Friday, Dec. 16. She was hostess at a 
tea given in honor of Mrs. Francis T. A. 
Junkin of Chicago and Washington, in her 
studio, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11. A 
musical program was furnished by Miss 
Trumbull’s talented young pupils, Jean 
Forsythe of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. Jun- 
kin also played for the guests. 





New Chicago Director 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11—A Leon Bloom, pianist 
and pedagogue, has been appointed musical 
director of the new United Artists Thea- 
tre, which was opened to the public on 
Dec.. 26. 


citals in the auditorium of the new Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School recently. The 
solo work of Nellie Zimmer was a feature. 

Wesley W. Wilcox, baritone, filled a suc- 
cessful engagement in the new Great States 
Coronado Theatre. He was accompanied 
by the Coronado Theatre Symphony under 
the directorship of Arch Short. 


Candle Light Program 


Jane Acker, violinist, was heard in a de- 
lightful candle light recital in the auditor- 
ium of the Westminister Church on a Sun- 
day evening. 

Dorothea Vogel, piano teacher, and Eloise 
Spoor Morgan, violin instructor, presented 
pupils in an attractive recital in the Palace 
Theatre studios. Mildred Pearce, lyric 
soprano, was also heard. 
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Chicago, Jan. 11.—News from the Chicago 
Musical College states that Cleta Johnson of 
Lawrence, Kans., organ pupil of Henry Francis 
Parks, is head of the piano and organ department 
of the Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Miss Johnson has dedicated several organs in 
Wisconsin. 

Charlotte Vogel, pianist, pupil of Mojissaye 
Boguslawski, gave a recital at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Twin Falls, Idaho, on Dec. 21. 

Leonard Gay, piano pupil of Edward Collins, 
following his successful appearances with Forrest 
Lamont and Irene Pavlowska of the Chicago 
Civic Opera has been engaged for a two weeks’ 
tour as accompanist and soloist with Os-Ke- 
Non-Ton, Indian baritone. 

Virginia Vivens, pianist, pupil of Mr. Bogus- 
lawski, and Lowell West, baritone, pupil of Gra- 
ham Reed, appeared in a group of songs and 
piano solos at the Morrison Hotel, Dec. 18. 

Lucille Hrackovic, vocal pupil of Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, was soloist on a program given at White 
River, S. D., on Dec. 25 and 26. 

Hanna Moynihan, pupil of Mabel Sharp Her- 
dien, appeared as soloist in a special service at 
St. Vincent’s Church, Chicago, Dec. 25. 

Walter Willilinganz violinist, pupil of Max 
Fischel, has been made director of the violin de- 
partment and director of orchestra at Findlay 
College, Findlay, Ohio. 

Edward Collins, of the piano faculty, gave a 
recital at Joliet, Illinois, on Dec. 7 

larry Detweiler, of the pianc faculty, appeared 
before the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Institute 
last week at Elgin, Illinois His subject being: 
“Form in Music.” 

Max Cah, violinist, pupil of Leon Sametini, made 
his first concert appearance at the Y. M. H. A 
Dec 20. 

An honor program by the junior department of 
the college was given Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
18, in the Central Theatre. Those appearing 
were: Jane Alfson, Frances Diamondstone, Marcia 
Golda, Virginia Morgan, Beverley Sachs, Ger- 
trude Karelitz, Pearl Budoviah, Max Wolfe, Zelda 
Teplitz, Bernice Boyle, Edith Hurwitz, Eloise 
McBroom, Lorraine Weil, Jeannette Moorey, Vera 
Kautenan, Olive Bernard, Leonard Sorkin, Dor- 
othy Coski, Dorothea Hatton, Lillian Weiss, Mar- 
garet Kayne and Lucile Yanes. 

_The American Conservatory reports that Luella 
Feiertag, soprano, and Harriette Clark, contralto, 
artists from the Edouardo Sacerdote studio, were 
soloists for the performance of “Messiah” sung 
by the Lutheran Choral Society of Ft. Wayne. 
Indiana, on Dec. 18. Miss Feiertag also sang 
the soprano solos in “The Rose Maiden’ with 
the University of Valparaiso Chorus at Va) 
paraiso, Ind., Dec. 16. 

Louise Winter of the vocal faculty has ac- 
cepted the position as soprano soloist in the 
quartet of the First Methodist Church of Oak 
Park. 

The Wanieck Club gave its annual Christmas 
party and musical at the Conservatory on Mon- 
lay evening. The Club acted as “Good Fellows” 
to a number of families in the city during the 
10lidays. 

Adalbert Huguelot of the piano department was 
the soloist for the regular Friday noon program 
given by the Kimball Piano Company in Kimball 
Hall on Dec. 16. 

Karleton Hackett delivered h’s address on “Why 
Did We Choose Music as a Profession,” before 
the State Music Teachers’ Association of Colo- 
rado in Denver on Dec. 27 

The Van Dusen Organ Club held its annual 
Christmas party and musical in the Conservatory 
Recital Hall on Dec. 14. 

Storm Bull, pianist, pupil of Louis Robyn, gave 
a recital before the St. Cecelia Musical Society 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 16. 

Alice Lee urrow of the dramatic department 
presented her playwriting pupils in their one-act 
play, “The Mysterious Invaders,’ at the Con- 
servatory, Dec. 1 Violin pupils of Kenneth 
Fiske were the assisting artists. 

Laura Turner, pupil of E. Watren K. Howe, 
of the vocal faculty, has been engaged as so- 
prano soloist at the LaGrange Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mae Willems of the Mae Doeling Schmidt 
piano class, gave recitals before the Women’s 
Club of the People’s Church and the Edison Park 
Women’s Club 

Three of the Conservatory students were win- 
ners in the final contest on Friday evening, con- 
ducted by the Society of American Musicians for 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Luella Feiertag, soprano, pupil of Edouardo 
Sacerdote; George Smith, baritone, pupil of F. 
Warren K. Howe, and Witmer Byrne, organist, 
pupil of Frank .Van Dusen, were the successful 
contestants 
The Gunn Schoo! of Music presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in recital at Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
Dec. 16: Sylvia Amsterdam, Marion Miller, Mar- 
garet McCullough, Anna Rubin, Enid Ireland, 
Faye Cusac, Bessie Bucheck, Dorothy Woods, 
Florence Freiduss, Beatrice Welter, Grace Nelson 
and Dorothy Cortis. 
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LOCAL CONCERT NEWS ACROSS THE 


Opera in New Jersey 

Passaic, N. J., Jan. 7.—Vittoira A. 
Sengelen, soprano, has been engaged for the 
season to sing with the New Jersey Grand 
Opera. Its first performance of “Rigolet- 
to” was given on Dec. 7, under the baton 
Besides Miss Sen- 
included Vincenzo 
Giovanni Fobert as 


of Camillo Bonsignore. 
gelen a’ Gilda, the 
Ceccarelli, as the Duke; 
Rigoletto; the other members being Giusep- 
pe Gravina, Dorothea Pilzer, Sara Rubin, 
Luigi Delle Molle, Antonio Frascona, Vin- 
cenzo Nola, Alfredo Mildred Ip- 
polito, Winifred Brown, Albano Tirelli. An 
incidental dance was by the Enelsee School. 
This opera company has its own chorus un- 
der training as well as an orchestra of thirty 
members. Its founders include, Samuel 
Holt, president; Benjamin Topchik, vice- 
president; Frank Lo Presti, treasurer ; Fran- 
cis C. Torre, general manager; Giuseppe Ip- 


polito; James Miele; Daniele Cavallo, 
Frank G. Parnofiello, and Frank Ross. 


cast 


Gimelli, 














527 porn Ave., 








Pittsfield Symphony Gives Concert 


PitTsFIELD, Mass., Jan. 4.—The Pittsfield 
Symphony, conducted by Ulysse Buhler, was 
heard in its first concert of the season in 
the Colonial Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 11. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, The 
“Nutcracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky and the 
Overture “Sakuntala” by Goldmark’ were 
well played and enthusiastically received. 

Laura Tappen Safford, contralto, assist- 
ing artist, sang Handel’s “Ombra mai fu” 
and the Saint-Saéns aria, “Printemps qui 
commence” with the orchestra and a group 
of modern works. Her voice, of lovely 
quality, her style and musicianship were 
greatly admired. Included among Mrs. Saf- 
ford’s songs was “The Flame” composed 
by her husband, Thomas Safford, director 
of music at Wiiliams College. 


Lancaster Listens to Mozart 
Program 


LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 7.—An all-Mozart 
program was recently given at the Wolf 
Institute of Music, in honor of the Re- 
search Club of Chester County, Pa. The 
pianists were Frances Harkness-Wolf, Ruth 
A. Johnson and Theodore R. Sprecher. The 
selections included the Sonata in D Major, 
the Sonata in A Major, performed by Miss 
Harkness-Wolf, and the feature of the eve- 
ning, the Sonata in D Major played on 
two pianos by Ruth A. Johnson and Theo- 
dore R. Sprecher. 





Ethelynde Smith Begins New Tour 


Beginning her seventh tour of the Pacific 
Coast recently, Ethelynde Smith will give 
sing at the State Teachers College, East 
Radhford, Va., on Jan. 7. Booking also are 
at Leavenworth, Kan., on Jan. 11; Pocatello, 
Idaho, Jan. 16; Seattle, Jan. 21; Linfield 
College, McMinnville, Ore., Jan. 25; Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal., Jan. 
31; and at Pueblo, Colo., March 12. 


Give Dance Recital 

Tex., Jan. 7.—Russell 
native San Antonian, 
“La Meri,” appeared 


San ANTONIO, 
Merriwether Hughes, 
known professionally as 
in a recital of dances on Dec. 8 in Bee- 
thoven Hall. Oriental, interpretative, 
Spanish and Latin-American dances were 
given with great skill. A group of four 
assisted. Catherine Clarke, pianist, and a 
small orchestra under Edgar Rogers fur- 
nished the music. 

G. M. T. 


Tamme Conducts Choir 


Nassau, L..1., Jan. 7—The choir of the 
Hempstead Methodist Episcopal Church has 
successfully presented two of a series of 
musical programs planned for the first Sun- 
day in each month, under the direction of 
Charles Tamme, tenor soloist and teacher. 
This choir comprises fifty members, and 
has steadily grown in size and ability since 
September, 1924, when it was organized with 
seven members. 
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Elsa Reifflin, Who Gave a New York 
Matinee Recital on Jan. 8, at the 
Golden Theatre. 


Providence Concerts 


Provivence, R. 1., Jan. 7—At the annual 
artist’s concert of the Chaminade Club, 
given in the auditorium of the new Provi- 
dence Plantations Club on the afternoon of 
Dec. 30, Emily Roosevelt of New York, 
dramatic soprano, sang a delightful pro- 
gram of French, Italian, German and Eng- 
lish songs with charm. Her able accom- 
panist was Lois Burchard Hedner. A not- 
able event was the annual New Years’ mu- 
sicale and tea ziven by Annette M. Ham at 


her home on Dec. 31, when Thomas Wil- 
ford sang folk-songs, accompanying him- 
self on the lute. N. B. P. 
Hears Yale Glee Club 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 4—The Yale Glee 
Club gave a pleasing program in Emery 


Auditorium recently to a large audience 
principally composed of college students and 
graduates. The Glee and Mummers’ clubs 
of the University of Cincinnati attended in 


a body. G. D. G. 


With the pate 
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The Springfield Orpheus Choir, probably 


the oldest choir in this country, having 
been created in 1873, will give a concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 28. John J 


Bishop, who has held the position of con- 
ductor since 1895, will direct the per- 
formance. The soloist will be Florence 
Austral, dramatic soprano, who will sing 
“The Omnipotence "* by Schubert, with 
the choir as the final number. 


Dusolina Giannini will have the assisi- 
ance of Frank La Forge at her only New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 1. 

> * > 


will give a recital 


Ena Berga, soprano, E 
evening, Jan. 


at Town Hall on Saturday 


456. 


Edna Richolson Sollitt, pianist, will give 
a recital Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 24, in 
Town Hall. Her program includes com- 
positions by Beethoven, Niemann, de Falla, 
Debussy, Pachulski, Skriabin and Chopin. 

* > > 


pianist, has 
in order to 


Alfred Blumen, Viennese 
delayed his sailing to Europe, 


give another recital at Town Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 2. 

> . . 
Rita Neve, English pianist, who re- 


cently arrived on the Aquitania, will give 
her début recital at Town Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 19. Her program will 


include a group of compositions by mo- 
dern English composers. 
> > 4 

Edna Thomas, who has carried the art 


of negro spirituals and old Southern 
melodies to other countries, will return 


shortly to this country and will be heard 


in a series of three New York recitals at 
the Booth Theater on Sunday evenings, 
Jan. 29, Feb. 5 and 12. 
. . > 
Stefan Sopkin, violinist, will introduce 


a new sonata by Slavenski at his 
Town Hall recital on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 28. He will be assisted by Emanuel 
Say at the piano. 


‘<sssseenne . e 00 OX 


CONTINENT 


Children Enjoy Baltimore Program 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 4.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Gustav Strube, conductor, 
played a Christmas program at the chil- 
dren’s matinee on Dec. 29 at the Lyric. The 
audience responded to the holiday spirit that 
was expressed in Tobani’s “Around the 
Christmas Tree” and other familiar compo- 
sitions. David Stimer, youthful pianist of 
New York, was the soloist, playing the first 
movement from the Mozart Concerto in D 
Minor with charming style. 

The Knights of Columbus Choir, Roman 
Steiner, conductor, gave its Christmas con- 
cert, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 1, at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. The Missa 
Stella Matutina by Roman Steiner, Balti- 
more composer, was presented in an appro- 
priate manner. This composition is another 


example of the dignified, religious expres- 
sion with which Mr. Steiner has gained rec- 
ognition. A six part motet, Hodie Christus 
Natus Est, also composed by Mr. Steiner, 
gave further local distinction to the pro- 
gram. Agnes Zimmish, organist, played 
numbers by Malling, Dethier and Guilmant 
with tasteful registration. 
F. C. B. 
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Puiapecpuia, Jan. 11.—Opera in this 
city last week was concerned with two es- 
tablished favorites, “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Il Trovatore.” The New York Metropoli- 
tan gave the former work in the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening, submitting a 
performance that was vocally extremely bril- 
liant, but that, on the side of stage manage- 
ment and orchestral support, left something 
to be desired. Elisabeth Rethberg was the 
Cio-Cio-San, singing with great beauty of 
tone. Histrionically, however, hers is a fla- 
vorless Butterfly. There was a fine Pinker- 
ton in Giovanni Martinelli. An excellent 
Consul in all respects was presented by Giu- 
seppe De Luca and a satisfactory Suzuki 
by Marion Telva. 

As Mr. Gatti was also giving “Turandot” 
in Brooklyn the same evening, the effect 
of this splitting of resources was rather 
painfully evident in the orchestral handling 
of “Butterfly.” Vincenzo Belleza did his 
best, but the tone, especially of the strings, 
was not good. The chorus was slim in 
numbers. The lights of Nagasaki refused 
to twinkle. Cherry blossoms and chrysanthe- 
mums were unconvincingly mingled in the 
Flower Duet scene. 


Mayor Pledges Aid 


It was a rousing “Trovatore,” by a no- 
tably efficient cast, that the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company gave in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Thursday night. 
Katheryn Meisle, a Philadelphian, now a 
member of the Chicago Company, made her 
first operatic appearance here and scored a 
deserved triumph as Asucena. She has a 
superb contralto voice, used with art and 
intelligence. Alma Peterson, also of the 
Chicago troupe, was a capable Leonora; 
Judson House, a mellifluous Manrico; Ivan 
lvantzoff an admirable Di Luna. Herbert 
Gould’s sonorous basso lifted the role ot 
Ferrando into a part of unusual prominence. 
Alexander Smallens conducted ably. 

The new Mayor, Harry A. Mackey, at- 
tended the performance, and in an entr’acte 
discussed the problem of municipal support 
of this operatic organization. A city sub- 
sidy granted for two years has béen de- 
clared illegal by the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth, and for nearly two years 
the subvention has been held up. It is now 
suggested that the passage of a special act 
by the Legislature at Harrisburg could con- 
stitutionally enable the city to establish a 
department or bureau of music for which 
opera company funds could be voted. Mayor 
Mackey pledged his aid in backing the pro- 
posed new law when the Legislature meets 
again in 1929 

Novelties Introduced 

The Philadelphia String Simfonietta, 
under Fabien Sevitszky played Bach with 
delightful charm and lucidity at a concert in 
the Penn Athletic Club ballroom on Wednes- 
day night, and also introduced several nov- 
elties. These included a poetic and intro- 
spective modernist suite by M. Pilatti, a 
“Russian” Serenade by Josef Pribik, and a 
lively “Slavic” Dance by Arnost Praus. The 
Serenade proved rather strikingly reminis- 
cent of Schubert’s Moment Musical. The 
Bach offerings comprised the Sinfonia to 
the secular cantata, “Nonsa chesia dolore,” 
the “Giant” Fugue and the ever lovely 
“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 1 in D major. 

Across the street, in the attractive new 
Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, an accomplished young harpist, Lu- 
cile Lawrence, pupil of Carlos Salzedo, 
showed what could. be done in the way of 
variety and color with an instrument not 
conventionally displayed for solo purposes. 
Mr. Salzedo played the piano accompani- 
ments in an interesting program consisting 
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of a Couperin Sarabande, a Corelli Giga, a 
Haydn Theme and Variations and a Bache 
Bourée (all Salzedo transcriptions), Palm- 
gren’s “May Night,” Casper Reardon’s Noc- 
turne, Salzedo’s “Mirage” and Sonata for 
harp and piano, and an exquisite Introduc- 
tion and Allegro by Maurice Ravel. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch filled in for two con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra—follow- 
ing the departure of Fritz Reiner—in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night. The program was as fol- 


lows: 

ees Ga 4 BARI. 5 os oda bcs osacseccurwhe Hadyn 
we) SS” LE eer 
CRONE WE FIGURE” oc oyesice wees sccecscnes Debussy 
“Academic Festival’? Overture............. Brahms 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s style of conducting, 
which is clear and forceful, but not particu- 
larly imaginative or poetic, has long been 
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Cancelling the Past 

There is room here, of course, for some- 
one—Schonberg himself, for instance—to 
object to the term “anti-music’” and to ad- 
vance well-sounding arguments that his 
score, for all that it is written in none of 
the known tonalities or modes, is written in 
a tonality or mode which has yet to be 
labelled. But [ think such an argument 
would be counter to the facts. Because it 
is by the negative process of cancelling a 
music of the past rather than by a positive 
process of aspiration toward a music of the 
future that he works out his score. 

In another art, you might get a Schén- 
berg effect by electing to hang a Gobelin 
tapestry wrong side out. 

This is not said in ridicule of the musi- 
cian. Anarchy is a force and often it is as 
disciplined and effective as any other. 
SclfOnberg disciplines his music. The back 
of a good tapestry has 
design. Schénberg is so 
far from ridiculous as 
to be one of the out- 
standing figures of the 
musical world of today. 
His anarchy is all the 
more important because 
it is the gesture of a 
mature intellect and not 
the negligible petulance 
of a spoil-toy boy. 

But I have piled up 
many words to no pur- 
pose if I have not made 
my point that Schon- 
berg is the decay of a 
great German past 
rather than the seed of 
a German future. He 
is old Phoenix, not the 


The Malkin Trio, Which Is Filling Numerous Engagements new. The place where 


This Season. 


familiar here through his guest appearances 
annually during Leopold Stokowski’s mid- 
winter vacations. The Detroit leader was 
at his best last week in the Hadyn number 
and the Brahms overture. The Debussy of- 
ferings lacked mystic delicacy and the Divine 
Pomes, emotional urge. 

Willem Mengelberg effected his last New 
York Philharmonic appearance here this sea- 
son at the Academy on Monday night in a 
well balanced program arranged as follows: 

.. Weber 

Stravinsky 
bhekas Debussy 
; . Franck 

The orchestra was in magnificent form. 
Mr. Mengelberg gave admirably propor- 
tioned readings of the “Oberon” and the 
Franck music. There was perhaps a defi- 
ciency of elfin whimsy in the Stravinsky 
number, while in the Debussy pieces, which 
were well played, it was possible to discern 
the beginnings of the weaknesses of the 
French composer’s later period. 


-aderewski Returns 


“Obercn” Overture 
“Scherzo Fantastique” 
al : 7 
Symphony in D Minor 


Ignace Jan Paderewski made his first ap- 
pearance here in two years on Saturday af- 
ternoon in a recital which drew a capacity 
audience to the Academy of Music. The 
great pianist, who in mere mechanics must 
perhaps yield to younger virtuosos, still 
triumphs by his personality, his magnetism, 
his taste, his sense of form and his impec- 
cable artistic sincerity. His enchantments 
enthralled enthusiastic idolators through a 
long old-fashioned program. His encores 
included a Schubert Impromptu, the Pader- 
ewski Melodie, the Chopin A Flat Waltz 
and the traditional warhorse, the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 


H. T. Craven. 


he nests is a pyre. 
Prix de Rome Hearings 


In the course of its official affairs, the 
French government has to concern itself 
with the arts, even with music. It admin 
isters some of the accounts of the muses 
and sometimes enters a small credit. Once 
a year the various Prix de Rome are 
awarded, one of which goes to a musician 
graduating from the Conservatoire compo 
sition classes. The prize is four years of 
free board and lodging in the Villa Medicis 
in Rome which was visionned as a sort of 
four-walled Mount Parnassus by Napoleon, 
where artists could work in peace for the 
glory of the First Republic. Now it is the 
Third Republic, and the young composers 
still go down to Rome to work at their of- 
ficial masterpieces. The statutes not only 
prescribe the conditions of the artist’s toil 
but dictate its form (in the case of a musi 
cian, a dramatic or choreographic work) 
and further arrange for performance. 

Once a year, therefore, the Grand Opéra 
must stage the duly submitted manuscript 
from the outgoing tenant of one of the music 
cubicles of the Villa Medicis. Somehow, the 
duty was overlooked last year. So, this 
week, we have had. on one proeram, “ Les 
Matines d’Amour,” a “miracle-fable in 
three pictures” by Louis Mazeillier, °26, 
and a hallet from “Cyrca,” by Mare Del- 
mas, ’27. 

These “masterpieces by imperial decree” 
are rarely what they are legislated to be 
—this years’ are no exception to the mys- 
terious rule that work on government con- 
tract shall forever be brick without straw. 

M. Mazellier’s opus, a heavy cantata on 
an improbable religio-amorous theme, can 
be dismissed without further comment. 
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There Hangs a Tale 

To M. Delmas’s opera attaches a tale. It 
was sketched just before the war, when in- 
vading forces, poured down from Belgium 
into the vicinity of Delmas’s native city of 
Saint Quentin, the composer left his manu- 
script in a bank vault, the contents of which 
were destroyed by the enemy. In 1920, 
resident in the Villa Medicis, M. Delmas, 
at a loss for an idea for the official opus 
required of the boarders, set to work and 
rewrote his opera from memory. He mailed 
it to the minister of Fine Arts in Paris, 
who never received it. A third time he 
wrote “Cyrca” from memory and submit- 
ted it in competition for the Grand Music 
Prize of the City of Paris, 25,000 francs, 
which he won. 

Then it was studied by Director Rouché 
of the Grand Opéra in view of the obliga- 
tory production Delmas agreed with 
Rouché that, in the intervals between three 
rewritings, the work had gone out of musi- 
cal style. Rather than write the darned 
thing a fourth time in order to refurbish 
it with all the 1927 improvements, Delmas 
agreed to production of its ballet, only. It 
is therefore on this brief excerpt that the 
work is judged. 

The ballet proves that those Germans 
were right. 


Monte Cari_o.—Pedra: Albeniz has com- 
posed music for the new _ production of 
Blasco-Ibanez’ “Dans les Orangers,” drama- 
tized by Henry Ferrare. 
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ASHINGTON, Jan. 4—More than 
” 5,000 items of musical interest have 
been added to the Division of Music of the 
Library of Congress in the last fiscal year, 
according to Carl Engel, division chief. 
These additions included 11,943 pieces of 
music; 2,061 were musical literature, and 
1,046 were musical theory. Of the total, 
10.816 were copyright copies; 1,084 were 
gifts; 1,362 were purchased; 978 were ex- 
changes; 587 were transfers and 228 were 
from other sources. The total number of 
pieces in the Division of Music on June 30, 
1927 was 1,022,057, of which 946,689 were 
music ; 47,130 were music literature and 28,- 
238 were musical theory. 


Monteverdi, now in course of publication. 

During the year Mrs. Coolidge made the 
following additional gifts of money ; $3,000 
toward the payments for the organ in the 
Coolidge auditorium, presented by her to 
the library ; $1,000 for minor changes in the 
auditorium; and $3,000 for improving the 
inner court adjoining the auditorium 

From Mrs. Rose Fay Thomas, widow of 
Theodore Thomas, were received seventy- 
six volumes and notebooks containing nearly 
all of the more than 10,000 programs given 
by Mr. Thomas and his orchestra in New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati and on tour. 

Mr. Engel says: “Undoubtedly the year’s 
most valuable acquisition, in both the ma- 





28) Us EPHRATA CODEX. 1746 


Manuscript Copy of Conrad Beissel’s “Turtel-Taube” Written in 1746. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has con- 
tinued her benefactions to the library, addi- 
tions during the year being manuscripts and 
holographs of the following compositions : 
Franco Alfano, Sonata for ’cello and piano; 
N. Berezowski, Theme and Fantastic Vari- 
ations, Op. 7, for clarinet, string quartet and 
piano; Henry F. Gilbert, string quartet; G. 
Francesco Malipiero, “La Nave Della Vit- 
toria” (Ricercari No. 2) for eleven instru- 
ments, and the “Primo Tempo” for ’cello 
and piano; Gabriel Pierné, Sonata da 
Camera, Op. 48, for flute, ’cello and piano; 
and several others. Mrs. Coolidge’s gifts 
also include a number of “dedication” copies 
offered to her by prominent composers, and 
a set of the complete works of Claudio 
terial and the ideal sense, is the holograph 
score of Robert Schumann’s ‘Spring’ Sym- 
phony in B Fiat, Op. 38. It is written with 


pen and ink in the composer’s hand, and 
prefixed to it are his pencil sketches for 
the entire work (in the form of a piano 
reduction), all bound together in the or- 
iginal cardboard cover.” This was secured 
at the'first sale of the Heyer collection with 
the aid of $1,000 given to the library by 
the Beethoven Association of New York. 

A unique addition is the holograph score 
of Friedrich von Flotow’s unpublished opera 
“Naida.” The music covers 621 pages. This 
manuscript, together with interesting letters 
and papers of the composer and his family, 
were bought from his daughter. 

Easily the most interesting acquisition in 
the field of early musical Americana, ac- 
cording to Mr. Engel, is a large manuscript 
copy of Conrad Beissel’s ‘“Turtel-Taube,” 
the first extensive hymnal of the Ephrata 
Cloisters, written in 1746 It was sold at 


auction in New York on March 16, 1927, 
as the “property of a London consignor.” 
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SCHUMANN'S “SPRING SYMPHONY" 1841 
(First page of holograph score (reduced) 


The successful bidder was Gabriel Wells, 
who ceded it to the library at the price he 
paid. The entire manuscript is written in 
German, and it is evidently the copy which 
was “reverently presented. “to Beissel by the 
brethren and sisters of his Dunker com- 
munity” as a testimonial of filial esteem.” 
Atrrep T. MARKS. 





San Diego Impressed by 
Schneevoigt 

San Dreco, Car. Jan. 11—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Georg Schneevoigt, has given 
the second concert of its local series and 
one of the finest symphony concerts San 
Diego has ever heard. The Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,” the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” Alfen’s “Midsommarvaka,” and the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony made up the 
program. Two Chopin Preludes were given 
as encores. The Florenting Choir, under 
the leadership of Sandro Benelli, has ap- 





peared in the Spreckels under the manage 
ment of Mrs. B. A. Buker. The Cherni- 
avsky Trio has come on the Amphior 
artists’ series. Calmon  Luboviski, Los 
Angeles violinist, gave a program on the 
course offered by the P. T. A. in the Roos- 
velt Junior High Auditorium; this course is 
managed by Flora Herzinger. “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” and “Blossom Time” have 
been attractions at the Spreckels Theatre. 


W. F. R. 





McClosky Gives Recital 

Boston, Jan. 11.—David Blair McClosky 
gave a baritone recital in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 5, before a responsive audience. He 
sang songs by Strauss, Duparc, Ballantine, 
and George Chadwick. In the Chadwick 
songs, Mr. McClosky gave his artistic 
best, singing with intelligence and_ taste. 
Raymond Coon played the accompaniments. 
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Management: 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt. 
138 West 42nd Street, New Y 





BARBARA LULL 


Appearing in Recital at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
Sunday Evening, February 1 


Assisted by Aaron Copland 


THE HAGUE (Nieuwe Courant): Last night this young American 
violinist took her place among the few women violinists of our 
time. Had the numbers of listeners been in proportion to the 


VIOLINIST 


QtH 





excellence of what was offered the hall would have been too 


small to house the audience. 


LONDON (Sunday Times): Miss Barbara Lull is a violinist of unusual : 
gifts. She has a brilliant technique and a refreshing definiteness of volume. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 


of rhythm and accent. 


CHICAGO (American): It is not easy to remember a violinist, either 
whose playing reveals a tonal quality of such 
marvelous fullness and richness, of such glowing tint and depth 
And the girl has boundless technical resources— 
trills that are fleet and sweet, harmonies of purest pitch and 


debutante or “star,” 


timbre. 


BERLIN (Der Deutsche): Barbara Lull has a command of the pure 
technique of this instrument which is wonderful. 


NEW YORK (Times): She not only possesses a sound and fluent 
technical foundation but she also has the musical temperament so 
necessary for its expression. 





HerMan Devries. 
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Sokoloff Offers 
Suite by Rimsky 


Lila Robeson Is Soloist With 
Cleveland Forces in Xmas 
Program 


CLeveLANp, Jan. 11—The Christmas week 
program of the Cleveland Orchestra, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting and Lila Robe- 
son contralto as the assisting artist, was 
ye of great variety and interest. The list 
was as follows: 

Overture to 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’... Mendelssohn 


Pastorale from “Christmas Oratorio’’....Bach 
“Dance of the Angels,” from 


a em OO}; OU =r Wolf- Ferrari 
Arioso from 

“La Morte de Jeanne d’Arc’”......... Bemberg 
Suite No 1 “L’Arlésienne’”’............+- Bizet 


Suite from “Christmas Eve”. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First time in Cleveland) 
Largo from the “Xerxes..........--+++++ Handel 
Solo violin: Joseph Fuchs " 
Organ: Arthur W. Quimby 
Son with Orchestra: 
Cha 


nson Perpetuelle” .............. Chausson 
SE cnc Svhghsd debe incdnodtabaactas Strauss 
NT de eae on ek aah poe seneee Strauss 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” No. 1.......... Elgar 


Organ: Mr. Quimby 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture 
was given a particularly vivacious reading. 
The audience found the “Christmas Eve” 
music delightful and entertaining, and one 
of the most applauded numbers was the 
Largo. The “Dance of the Angels” was 
charmingly read; the gifted Jascha Veissi 
left his violin to play the piano part, and 
received a great deal of applause. 

Miss Robeson, Cleveland singer, sang the 
Benberg aria with dramatic effectiveness, 
but it was in the group of songs that she 
was at her best. All of these were inter- 
preted with a beautiful, rich tone and in a 
sensitive and artistic spirit. 


Matinée Program 


The second matinée program of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, given in the ballroom 
of Hotel Statler, included numbers by the 
Fortnightly Chorus, of which Zoe Long 
Fouts is director, and dance numbers by 
pupils of Nikolai Semenoff of the Imperial 
Russian School of the Dance. 

The program opened with a choral cycle, 
“A Rococo Romance,” by <A. Walter 
Kramer, in which solo numbers were sung 
by Donna Elizabeth Rich. Two harp solos, 
“Aubade Printaniere” by Dubois and a 
Brahms’ Waltz arrangement, were played 
by Ruth B. Noyes. 

The second part of the program was de- 
voted to ballet numbers, assisted by the 
chorus. The dancers were Marie Kevern, 
solo, Betty Bannester, Irene Uhler, Madylon 
Beduhn, Trentine Tassi, Toni Adele, Aaro 
Gertrude Stanton, Lillian Goldblum, Vir- 
ginia Welch and Jack Hanlen. Donna M. 
Goodbread and Gertrude Jones were the ac- 
companying pianists. 

HeL_en BARHYTE. 


Publish Holmes Works 


The works of Henry Holmes, an English 
Composer who made California his home 
during the ‘nineties, are to be published. 
The first of a group of songs, “I Dreamed 
of Thee, Love,” has been issued by the 
Pacific Music Press of San Francisco, and 
two symphonies are to be published in 
London. Following a brilliant career 
abroad, having been a teacher in the Royal 
College of Music in London, Mr. Holmes 
became a leading figure in the musical life 
of the west. He died shortly before the 
San Francisco disaster of 1906, when his 
unpublished compositions were partly de- 
stroyed by fire. It is these charred manu- 
‘ripts that have been carefully copied and 
prepared for publication, under the super- 
ision of Wallace Sabin. 





Plays Brahms and Franck 


All the organ works of Brahms and César 
l‘ranck were played in a series of recitals 
riven in the Church of the Holy Communion 
y Lynnwood Farnam in December. These 
four programs, first given early in the month, 
vere repeated on later dates 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
\rtur Bodanzky, conductor, will give its 
ext concert in Town Hall on Sunday 
ufternoon, Jan. 15. Fredrich Schorr, bari- 
tone, and Harold Bauer, pianist, will be the 
assisting artists. 
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International Festival of 
Opera Announced in 
Washington 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Six nations 

will participate in the international 
grand opera festival to be held here from 
Feb. 13 to 25, according to Edouard AI. 
bion, general director of the Washing- 
ton National Opera Company. France, 
England, Italy, Belgium, Germany and 
the United States will offer artists for 
this occasion, when masterpieces of the 
various countries will be performed. An 
American opera with an all-American 
cast will open the festival. 


Matthay Association 


Annual Meeting in New York Is 
Largely Attended 


On Dec. 29, 30, and 31, the American 
Matthay Association, composed of Ameri- 
can pupils of Tobias Matthay, held its third 
annual convention at the Riverdale Schooi 
of Music. Of the sixty Americans who have 
worked with Matthay, some thirty were 
present. 

On Dec. 29, a reception was held, and 
Bruce Simonds, the president, read letters 
and telegrams from those unable to attend, 





Tobias Matthay, Noted British 
Pedagogue. 


letters from Mr. and Mrs. Matthay, and 
two sketches prepared by Mrs. Matthay 
on the careers of Irene Scharrer and Mr. 
Matthay. 


Friday morning was devoted to business, 
to voting through articles of incorporation, 
and to making plans for the furtherance 
of the work of the Association, which is to 
make better known the work of Tobias 
Matthay nd to encourage friendly co- 
operation among his pypils. The early after- 
noon brought the competition for $1,000.00 
towards a year’s study in London with Mat- 
thay, won by Miss Goddard, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., a pupil of Mr. Simonds. Doris 
Estey, of Boston, pupil of Frederic Tillot- 
sen, was a close second. The judges were 
Harriet Brower, Dr. Hamilton Mac 
Dougall, of Wellesley College, and Ernest 
Zechiel. This award is given annually. 
The Association also contributes to the 
“students aid fund” of the Matthay Piano- 
forte School in London, from which come 
such pianists as Myra Hess and Irene 
Scharrer. 

After tea, the Association listened to a 
paper by Clarence Hamilton on “Fallacies 
in Piano-technic,” and a review by Richard 
McClanahan of the book: “The Science of 
Pianoforte Technic” by Thomas Fielden. 

In the evening, Raymond Havens, of 
Joston, gave the “set” recital, which is 
presented each year by some member of 
the Association. Saturday morning brought 
a lecture by Arthur Hice, of Philadelphia, 
on “Style from the Standpoint of the Com- 
poser.” 

The Association has accepted the invita- 
tion of Wellesley College to hold the next 
meeting at that place. 


At Virgil Conservatory 


New courses in harmony began at 
the Virgil Piano Conservatory of New York 
the week of Jan. 2. There will be classes 
as well as private lessons. The harmony 
course, while of special value to piano stu- 
dents is also adapted to singers and to in- 
structors who wish to teach harmony. 


“Elijah” Is Sung 
By Detroit Choir 


Skriabin and Flesch Featured at 
Concert Conducted by 
Gabrilowitsch 


Derroit, Jan. 11.—The Detroit Symphony 
Choir, Victor Kolar, conductor, made its 
first appearace of the season on Dec. 27, in 
conjunction with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. “Elijah,” by Mendelssohn, was per- 
formed to perfection. Soloists were Arthur 
Middleton, baritone; T. Stanley Perry, 
tenor; Lois Johnston, soprano; Jeannette 
Van DerVelpen Reaume, soprano; Evelyn 
MacNevin, contralto, and D’Avignon Morel, 
organist. 

Carl Flesch, violinist, was soloist at the 
seventh pair of subscription concerts given 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, Dec. 29 and 30. The pro- 
gram consisted of “Eine Kleine Nacht 
musik” by Mozart; Brahms’ Violin Con- 
certo; the Third Symphony, “Divine 
Poems,” by Skriabin. 

The tenth program of the Sunday after- 
noon series by the Detroit Symphony, led 
by Mr. Kolar, was presented on Jan. 1. 
The program was made up of “request” 
numbers as follows: March from “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner; selections from “Mlle 
Modiste,” Herbert; Berceuse, Jarnefelt: 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee.” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; Meditation. from “Thais,” Mas 
senet; violin solo. Mr. Schkolnik; “Ru- 
manian” Rhapsody, No. 1 Enesco; “Em 
peror” Waltz, Strauss; “Forest Murmurs” 
from “Siegfried.” Wagner; Overture, “1812.” 
Tchaikovsky. D’Avignon Morel was at the 
organ. 

Heren A. G. SrerHenson. 


Seeks Tew Script 


Whitney Tew has received a request from 
Reginald. Sommerville, English composer 
for the script of “The Three Musketeers,” 
a music drama. The book was written by 
Mr. Tew-in England, and the music bv 
Mr. Sommerville—the work being presented 
with success throughout Great Britain in 
1902. Mr. Tew sang and acted the part 
of Cardinal Richelieu. The present request 
would presume a revival of the music drama 
Mr. Tew is at present in New York, teach 
ing. 


Opera in New Orleans 


New Or.eans, Jan. 11—The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company closed a most suc- 
cessful three weeks’ season in the Tulane 
Theatre on Christmas night, completing its 
fourth annual season under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Civic Opera Association. 
The Civic Opera Association, made up of 
prominent citizens, has arranged with Mr. 
Gallo for a three weeks’ season next year 


Boston Pianist Welcomed 


Constance McGlinchee, Boston pianist, 
was acclaimed in a recital given for the 
Women’s Graduate Club of Columbia Uni 
versity, in Philosophy Hall recently. Miss 
McGlinchee performed music by Gluck 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Philipp, Sgambati. 
Busoni, Ibert and Strauss-Godowsky 


What Portland Hears 


PortLcanb, Ore., Jan. 11.—“The Beggar's 
Opera” drew a sizable matinée audience and 
a capacity evening house, on Dec. 28. The 
musical director was Sebastien Unelada 
The local managers were the Nero Musical 
3ureau and W. T. Pangle. The Monday 
Musical Club, led by William Frederic 
Gaskins, gave its annual Christmas con 
cert at the Veterans’ Hospital. The Oreeo 


Chapter of the National Association of 
Harpists gave a program of Christmas mu 
sic at the Art Museum J. F 


Among other engagements, Richard 
Crooks has been re-engaged as special guest 
artist on the Maxwell House Coffee Hour 
from station WJZ, New York, on Jan. 19 
Other January engagements for the tenor 
included the Roosevelt musical morning, 
New York, on Jan. 3; Omaha, Neb, Jan 
12 as soloists with the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra; and under the auspices of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, on Jan. 14 































































































Mezzo Soprano 


Now a 
Metropolitan 
Santuzza in 


“Cavaleira | 
Rusticiana”’ 


It was one of the most vital 
impersonations the Metro- 
politan ever has witnessed. 


—The World 
The characterization was pic- 
torially and dramatically ad- 
mirable. 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Miss Ponselle was successful 
vocally as she has always been 
dramatically —N. Y. Times 





There was many a realistic 
thrill in Miss Ponselle’s vivid 
impersonation of the 
wronged Sicilian girl. 


—N. Y. Telegram 


Her acting was superbly 
fervent and her appearance 
very alluring. 

—N.Y. American 
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New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


(Continued from page 8) 
to “all those who do not believe in fairies, 
wrap their ermines about them and leave the 
opera house before the end of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’.”. A few on this occasion did just 
that, but the majority of the listeners stayed 
to be beguiled and refreshed by this tho- 
oughly delightful setting to the old German 
fairy-tale. The original cast, Mr. Bodan- 
sky conducting, seemed happy to live the 
story again, the Misses Mario, Fleischer, 
Manski, Wakefield, Alcock and Ryan and 
Mr. Schiitzendorf enjoying the proceedings 
as much as the audience.—F. Q. E. 








MOISEIWITSCH’S NEW YEAR 
GREETING 


IGNITY is not necessarily a virtuous 

attribute of the pianist. Very often it 
serves to hamper full emotional expression. 
But in the case of Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
who gave his first recital of the season at 
Town Hall on Jan 2, this dignity is tho- 
roughly harmonized with a rare emotional 
equipment, and is transmuted into artistry 
of an unusually individualistic temper. 

His program which was devoted, accord- 
ing to the program, to “Classical Composers” 
(a classification to which exception might be 
taken) permitted Mr. Moiseiwitsch to dis- 
play his varied gifts. The Beethoven 
“Pathétique” revealed an impeccable tone, 
and a fine sincerity. In the sprawling 
Schumann C Major Fantasy, Mr. Moisei- 
witsch showed his technical dexterity to 
advantage. However, it must be admitted, 
that the work occasionally lapsed into tedi- 
ousness. 

The Chopin group which followed had 
been awaited with expectancy and eagerness 
by the audience. The pianist did not fail 
them. He played with restraint and with 
scrupulous regard for the poetic nuances 
and lyrical inflections inherent in the work 
of the great Polish composer. So enthusi- 
astic was the response that he had to re- 
peat one of the etudes. 

The last part of the program consisted 
of Ravel’s Toccata, brilliantly played; two 
Rachmaninoff preludes; Liszt’s transcription 
of the “Liebestod;” and a Tarantella by 
the same composer, a fitting climax to a 
distinguished program—S, R. 


THE MUSICAL FORUM 


N all-Russian program occupied the 

Musical Forum of New York, Inc., on 
Sunday evening Jan. 8, when that organiza- 
tion presented, in the Gallo Theater, Nina 
Koshetz, soprano, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, and The Kedroff Quartet. The 
Forum, which is only three concerts old is 
directed by Kurt Schindler. The Kedroff 
Quartet, its American début having been 
made the preceding evening, sang several 
folk songs of their native steppes, and Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch played Medtner’s G minor 
sonata. Nina Koshetz sang “The Doubt” 
by Glinka, with violin obligato, as her open- 
ing number. Mme Koshetz revealed an organ 
of infinite beauty and appeal. Whether she 
chooses to sing burlesque or tragedy her 
voice is well-modulated and one that is al- 
ways perfectly under her control. Notable 
among her renditions was Moeussorgsky’s 
“Death’s Lullaby” and Cui’s “Desire.” Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch’s playing was of the pale hued 
variety, imparting the impression of im- 
prisoned strength rather than that of free 
and lucid reading. The Kedroffs again dis- 
played their four-fold virtues and were 
wholesomely applauded. A nursery rhyme 
“Vanka-Tanka” by the quartet brought the 
Musical Forum’s evening to a close.—H. H. 


ROOSEVELT RECITAL 


1 Daor first concert of the Fourth season 
of Roosevelt Recitals was held in the 
Grand Ballroom of that hotel on Saturday 


afternoon, Jan. 7. The program included 
solo numbers by each of the six distinguished 
artists scheduled to appear, Esther Dale, 
soprano, Jerome Swinford, baritone, Richard 
Crooks, tenor, Mme. Charles Cahier, con- 
tralto, Elly Ney, pianist, and Richard Hage- 
man, pianist. Mme. Ney began the after- 
noon’s entertainment with three Brahms 
numbers, the “Romance” in F major, Inter- 
mezzo in C Major, and the Rhapsody in E 
Flat. She was succeeded by Mr. Crooks’ 
singing of Lehmann’s “Ah, Moon of My De- 
light” and the Serenade from “Iris.” Mme. 
Cahier gave notable interpretations of songs 
by Grovlez, Holmes, and Hahn, and Mr. 
Swinford devoted himself to selections from 
Lully and Bizet. Miss Dale Sang Schubert’s 
“Fruhlingsglaube,” “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen” and “Die junge Nonne.” After a 
short intermission these six combined their 
talents in an interpretation of Brahms’ lovely 
and seldom-heard ‘“Liebeslieder” waltzes. 
The concerted efforts of this group resulted 
in a highly enjoyable and artistic perform- 
ance.—H. H. 


GALLI-CURCI AS LUCIA 


OR the second time this season, the be- 
wildered Lucia waxed mad to the lach- 
rymose strains of Donizetti, assisted by the 
plotting Lord Ashton, interpreted by Giu- 





ingly effortless precision. Mr. Martinelli 
voiced his laments floridly and effectively. 
The rest of the cast assisted the unhappy 
lovers competently. 

There were the usual outbursts of pro- 
longed applause, and innumerable curtain 
calls —S. R. 


ARTISTIC MORNING 


T HE Twenty-second Artistic Morning of 
the Hotel Plaza was held in that hos- 
telry on Dec. 29 with Albert Spalding, listed 
on the program as a pianist but undeniably 
employing a violin for his part of the en- 
tertainment, the Princess Jacques de Broglie, 
pianist, and the Brahms Quartette, consist- 
ing of four charming and gifted young 
ladies. Mr. Spalding was, of course, the 
lion of the day. With his polish of manner, 
his dexterity of bow and the. excellent 
choice of his numbers he succeeded in charm- 
ing his fashionable audience into something 
more than merely a mild demand for more. 
He began with three unconventional pieces 
Martini’s “Allegro,” Frescobaldi’s “Pas- 
torale Gentile and the Chorale from Bach’s 
“Christmas Cantata.” Claribel Banks and 
Louise Osborne, sopranos, Nancy Hitch and 
Elinor Markey, contraltos, made up the 
Brahms Quartette, a picturesque group in 
their hoop-skirts, who sang with delightful 


Photo by Harold Stein 


An Off-stage Moment With Five Noted New York Musicians: Cornelius Van 
Vliet, Solo ’Cellist of the Philharmonic; Georges Zaslawsky, Conductor of the 
Beethoven Symphony; Adamo Didur of the Metropolitan; James Wolfe of 
the Same Organization, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, Teacher of Voice Culture, 


seppe De Luca, and the incorruptible Edgar, 
played with vigor by Giovanm Martinelli. 
Mme. Galli-Curci as Lucia seemed reti- 
cent in communicating her grief, showing 
a preference for pianissimo effects. Still 
she sang with her accustomed care and seem- 


blending of voices and excellent regard for 
the clarity, and lyric quality of their songs 
Princess de Broglie was an interesting figure 
at her instrument, playing such virile num- 
bers as Sevillana by Albeniz, a Malaguena 
by Roy Colaco and “Triana” again by Al- 
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“A Singer Who Is a Musician” 
“Builder of Unusual, 
Effective Programs” 

Studio: 
1781 Riverside Dr., New York 


beniz. Ravel’s “Jeux D’eux” and Saint- 
Saens’ “Wedding Cake” completed her al- 
lotted numbers with a brace added as en- 
cores. Clean cut technic and a flair for 
brilliant effects characterized the Princess’ 
performance. Andre Benoist presided at the 
piano for Mr. Spalding and Bryon Hughes 
accompanied the young women’s quartet. 
H. H. 


YOLANDA MERO’S HOUR 


EGINNING her program wtih Bee- 

thoven’s [D Minor Sonata, Yolando 
Mér6, pianist of rare ability, gave an hour 
of music in Steinway Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 5. The little salon was fairly 
bulging with devotees of Miss Mérd’s art 
and ushers found it a hard problem to find 
seats for those who waited outside the look- 
ing-glass doors. The succeeding group was 
made wp of three Chopin numbers, the vari- 
ations, Op. 12, a Larghetto and the Bolero. 
The last half hour was given over to 
moderns in the persons of Debussy, Gabril- 
owitsch and Schelling. Debussy’s “Jardin 
Sous La Pluie” and “Clair De Lune” were 
subtleties against which Miss Méré pitted 
the thunder and fireworks of Gabrilowitsch’s 
“Caprice Burlesque.” “Silhouette Y.M.” by 
Ernest Schelling, followed by Agghazy’s 
“Etude en Octaves” completed the hour. Mr 
Schelling, after much graceful coercion on 
the part of Miss Mér6, rose and acknowl- 
edged his share of the plaudits. Comment 
regarding Miss Mér6d’s technical equipment 
would be all to the credit side of her ledger 
as those digital difficulties of more imma- 
ture players are unknown to her. Becaus¢ 
the dimensions of the room were not always 
considered by Miss Mér6 there was a result 
ant blurred effect in some of her more vigor 
ous members. There were flowers and en 
cores. ri. fh. 


ANOTHER “MANON LESCAUT” 


UCCINI’S “Manon Lescaut” was given 
on Monday evening, Jan. 2, with 
Frances Alda as Manon Antonio Scotti as 
Lescaut and Beniamino Gigli as Des Grieua 
The role of Geronte was played by Adamo 
Didur and lesser parts were entrusted to 
Alfio Tedesco, Angelo Bada, Millo Picco 
Merle Alcock, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Max 
Altglass and Paolo Ananian. Mme. Alda 
sang with assurance and understanding the 
part of the fickle coquette who is finally 
deported to America to repent of her sins 
Mr. Gigli revealed the richness and drama- 
tic power of his voice as the unwavering 
lover and Mr. Scotti was a vocally polished 
villain. Tullio Serafin conducted—H. H 

Curtiss Grove, baritone, gave a_well- 
chosen program in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the first day of the 
year. Sixteen songs from Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe” cycle, “It is Enough” from 
“Elijah,” two songs by Grieg and a final 
one by his accompanist, Nicolai Mednikoff, 
comprised Mr. Grove’s program. A natural 
and earnest singer, Mr Grove was at his 
best in these songs which depended upon 
for understanding and interpretative ability 
rather than finished vocal excellence. His 
specialty lies in singing German lieder, in 
which medium he is happiest. Mr. Medni- 
koff was a sympathetic co-worker. ‘Transla- 
tions of the text used were made by Mr 
Grove. There were encores. 

x * * 

Boris Saslawsky, baritone, occupied the 
same hall on the following evening, singing 
Russian, German and French compositions 
to a generously filled house. A sorrowful 


(Continued on page 29) 
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International Pianist-Composer 


“His tone ‘sings’ to enchant the ear.” 


—Devries, Chicago American. | 
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World’s 
Greatest Theatre 


People ef discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy's, with 
the best in motion ple- 
tures and divertissements. 
SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA of 116, entrancing 
ballet. 

Direction of Sunday Symphonie Concert 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Rexy) January {5,at 11:30 A.M. 


WILLIAM FOX presents Adelaide De Loca 
bs. E TO MY Contralto (Seleist) 
HOUSE” Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
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(Continued from page 7) 
argosy of adventure still untroubled by 
strange perils below the horizon’s dip. It 
is an unforgettable evocation of the sea in 
calm and smiling beauty. 

Mr. Koussevitzky touched it and im- 
mediately it was painted cardboard. The ship 
was a cut-out against a scallop-bottomed 
backdrop, a Metropolitan Opera sun was 
winking redly at Sinbad and his rope-drawn 
vessel jerked its way to Jericho. And so 
on and so on with the rest of Rimsky. The 
“kaleidoscope of fairy-tale images” as Rim- 
sky himself called the “Shahrazad” suite in 
his autobiography became a penny peep- 
show. 

But Mendelssohn, it seems, will stand 
melodramatics very well, probably because 
he now needs this kind of false heightening 
of effect—any kind of effect—to keep one 
quiet in one’s seat. His “Italian” symphony, 
for instance, does nothing in its opening 
movement but say exuberantly, “Ah, sunny 
Italy! We are here!” and after it has said 
it about a dozen times you certainly are 
ready for melodramatics. That was why 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s method was good for it; 
and it worked quite as well with the rest of 
the symphony. 

We have a belief, which has steadily been 
growing stronger in the three years or more 
we have been listening to Mr. Koussevitsky 
as conductor of the Boston Orchestra, that 
where he truly belongs is in the opera house 
to which, by the way, he is no stranger. 
There he could deal with melodrama as 
melodrama, for that is precisely what a large 
part of the modern repertoire is. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that America has never really 
heard the real Koussevitzky and that if it 
ever does, it will toss up its hat and a few 
great huzzahs for him as one of the most 
striking operatic directors of his day. 


We can readily fancy him, let us say, con- 
ducting a “Tosca” that would rejuvenate 
this battered old tale of two candlesticks and 
a carving knife;, we can imagine him doing 
a “Trovatore” that would set the town 
talking; or a “Gioconda,” a “Rigoletto” or 
a “Prophete,” an “Andrea Chenier” or a 
dozen others. For these are all lyric melo- 
drama and they would touch the heart of 
his impulses. But if the time ever came 
for him to sign on the operatic dotted line, 
Wagner and Montemezzi and Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakov should be ruled out 
of the contract. 


* * * 


Before we quite stop talking about Mr. 
Koussevitzky, we ought to and herewith 
gladly do put into this weekly record of 
rumination upon the significance of the 
passing show a note on one of his character- 
istically gracious gestures. This was ex- 
tended toward Maurice Ravel at last Satur- 
day’s concert of the Boston Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall. 


Mr. Ravel was invited to listen to some of 
his own music played as well as the con- 
ductor and the admirable band he has made 
out of the Bostonians could play it. The 
programme was something more than half 
Ravel and the composer had a place of 
honor in one of those boxes that seems to 
cling so precariously to the side wall of the 
hall close to the stage. It is a place of 
honor chiefly because it is in pretty nearly 
full view, but it happens also to be the 
spot most hospitable to the redoubtable Car- 
negie echo which has a permanent residence 
round about the forward sides of the audi- 
torium. Mr. Ravel, therefore, must have 
heard considerably more of his music than 
he had written. 


What Mr. Koussevitzky played was a 
choice of Ravel’s music for orchestra fairly 
representative of what, we suppose, would 


Koussgvirzky’s STRANGE Case 


« By IRVING WEIL 











be called his middle period, the Ravel of 
fifteen to twenty years ago. There was the 
“Alborada del gracioso,” originally a piano 
piece among the set of “Miroirs;” the “Ma 
mere l’Oye,” that incomparable evocation of 
the never-never-land of Mother Goose, and, 
finally, the tone poem—it is nothing less— 
of “Daphnis et Chloe,” the second suite, so- 
called, from the dance-pantomime. 

It does not seem in point at the moment to 
discuss this or other music of Ravel, for he 
had no hand in its presentation himself as 
he will later on when he conducts the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and, besides, 
only one phase of his creative work was 
exhibited. Something more comprehensive, 
at least in its own way, will be heard to- 
morrow evening when he takes part in a 
programme ranging up and down the best 
part of his fifty-two years at a concert or- 
ganized by the Pro-Musica Society. 
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(Continued from page 4) 

I visited Mr. and Mrs. Stearns over a 
week-end, and in long hours of intimate 
and cozy association lasting far into the 
grey dawn of a Sunday morn, gleaned a 
rich harvest of interesting facts and anec- 
dotes from the composer and his wife. 


Busch Encourages 


“There’s no use denying,” said Mr. 
Stearns, “that I am mighty happy and con- 
tented to be able to work and create here 
in the quiet academic atmosphere of old 
Dresden, so aptly called the ‘Florence of 
the North.’ I chose Dresden for my work- 
shop because Fritz Busch, the general- 


musikdirektor of the Dresden Opera, gave 
me such hearty encouragement when I vis- 
ited him here last year, and because he has 
since shown a remarkably sympathetic and 
understanding 


appreciation of American 


Photo by Geo. M. Kesslere 


Marie Morrissey, Chicago Contralto, Who Gave a New York Recital Tuesday 
Night. The Review of Her Recital Will Appear Next Week. 


In the meantime, our record may note 
that the man himself was really signally 
honored last Saturday. The Boston Sym- 
phony audience applauded him in his box 
and, at last, when he came down and walked 
out on the stage, it rose to greet him. Audi- 
ences do not do this sort of thing often and 
it was plain enough that Ravel is regarded 
as a great man in his day—which, for our 
own part, we hasten to add, he is. 


music by agreeing to produce my one-act 
opera ‘Snowbird,’ which is now announced 
for production at the Dresden Opera next 
spring, with himself conducting. Since his 
acceptance of ‘Snowbird,’ Mr. Busch has 
gone a step farther in exhibiting his marked 
consideration of our music; just before he 
recently sailed for New York he requested 
me to give him my ‘Suite Caprese’ for initial 
production with the New York Symphony 


Ts EODORE STEARNS Rem EMBERS 
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Orchestra (under his baton) in December. 

“I feel almost as though back in the salad 
days of my youth here in Dresden. The 
town is the nearest approach to my old 
alma mater, Wiirzburg, that I have suc- 
ceeded in finding in these parts. 

“That reminds me; I must tell you a 
reminiscence of my happy Wiirzburger days. 
The great physicist ROntgen was the star of 
the faculty there at that time, and just on 
the verge of discovering the X-ray. One 
day I had the honor of walking across the 
marktplatz with the great man, he shielding 
me trom a drenching downpour with his 
immense green umbrella. Suddenly he pat- 
ted my shoulder friendily, and said: ‘ja, mein 
Junge; do you see the ribs of the umbrella 
silhouetted against the cloth? Nun, be- 
lieve it or not; a day will soon come when 
we shall see the bones of the living human 
body just as sharply and clearly!’” 

Miss Lamare (Mrs. Stearns) is preparing 
for a series of concert and operatic appear- 
ances in Germany. One of the accompany- 
ing photographs show her with Charles 
Theodore Stearns, eight months old, and 
known to all his little Dresden playmates as 
“Gaycat,” a name somewhat puzzling to 
the little fraiileins and boys who compose 
his local acquaintanceship. 





Mr. Reiner’s Farewell 


Ts Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, guest conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
8:30 Tuesday evening, Jan. 3. The pro- 
gram: . 


Suite from “Petrouchka”............ Stravinsky 
Suite No. 2, from “Daphnis and Chloe’’..Ravel 
Syeepeeny We. B16 Dy ccccrcccccscocves Brahms 


Brahms was unquestionably the hero of 
this evening with his D major Symphony, 
which just missed celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary. The first public performance of 
the work took place in Vienna, under Hans 
Richter’s direction, on December 30, 1877. 
Mr. Reiner gave the work a reading mind- 
ful of the tenderness and humor, brooding 
and grace that the composer intended it to 
convey, and marked this performance as one 
of delicacy and lyric poesy. The first num- 
ber, Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” conducted 
with score, whereas the Brahms number was 
scoreless, was read with the rare under- 
standing that Mr. Reiner is reputed to have 
for the music of our own times. “Daphnis 
and Chloe” by Ravel was equally well- 
treated, with due regard for its sonority and 
the tonal vision it portrayed; and under the 
spell of eloquence spun by the Quaker sym- 
phonists, one found the prosaic instruments 
fading into a sylvan glen with mossy banks 
and shimmering sunlight wherein Daphne 
lay before the grotto. Mr. Reiner’s read- 
ing of the tremendous climax brought forth 





the full power of the whole orchestra. 
Dorothy Kendrick, pianist, and winner 
of the Walter W. Naumberg Musical 


Foundation prize, made her début in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, Jan. 5, 
including in her program numbers by 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Debussy, 
Paul Juon, Glinka, Liszt and Chopin’s B 
minor sonata. A delightfully light and sing- 
ing tone characterized Miss Kendrick’s per- 
formance. Her technical equipment is con- 
siderables, as was evidenced in her playing 
of the Chopin sonata, which, however called 
for more strength and emotional breadth 
than lay in her possession. Nicety of de- 
tail and clean cut phrasing were more to her 
taste and these she achieved with admirable 
refinement. A sizeable audience was duly 
enthusiastic. 
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“The important characteristics.of the concert were the fine, sensi- 
tive spirit underlying the readin 
message, and the power to 

‘ae, often stirring.”—NEW YORK SUN, December 4, 1926. 
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KROLL WILLEKE GIORNI 


“In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent tonal ensemble 
made the classic a living voice of harmonious 


audience by its magnificence.”—NEW YORK TIMES, January 29, 1927. 
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ON THE COUNTRY’S PLATFORMS 


Molter to Sing at Evanston 


Cadman and Operas 


A year of operatic success for Charles 
Wakefield Cadman is presaged by the 
enthusiastic reception his operas are re- 
ceiving in many parts of the country. Mr. 
Cadman returned to his home in Holly- 
wood recently after a concert tour in the 
East, during which time he made ar- 
rangements for the presentation of “A 
Witch of Salem” in Boston in February. 
This opera will also be repeated by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and given 
a western premiere in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Cadman’s “The Sunset Trail’ has been 
announced as a permanent part of the 
repertoire of the American pera Com- 
pany, which will present it in a New 
York season and also on tour, 


Russian Program in Fairfield 


Fairfield, Iowa, Jan. 11.—Arcule Sheasby, 
head of the violin department of Drake 
University and guest teacher at the Par- 
sons College Conservatory of Music, and 
Lillian Roseland, head of the piano de- 
partment at Parsons College, appeared 
in a program of Russian music before 
the Fairfield Musical Club in the Parsons 
Conservatory recital hall. Mr. Sheasby 
opened the program with a talk on Rus- 
sian music and some of its leading com- 
posers. This was followed by a group 
of violin numbers representing Arensky, 
Cui, Tehaikovsky and Moussorgsky. Had- 
ley Abernathy was an efficient accom- 
panist. Miss Roseland’s group was by 
Leschetizky, Moszkowski and Kullak. 


William Simmons, baritone, has_ been 
engaged as soloist to appear with the 
Portland Symphony on Feb. 28, which is 
a return engagement of last year. He 
will also be heard in Montclair, N. J., on 
March 18. On Dec. 9 Mr. Simmons was 
soloist with the Mundell Choral Society 
at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
He sang in a recital with the Art Club 
ef Pittsburgh in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
16; and was soloist on the Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour on Sunday evening, Dec. 25. 


* » . 


Students of Estelle Liebling’s voice studio 
who are actively engaged before the pub 
lic. include Muriel La France, coloratura 
soprano, who appeared as soloist in the Fox 
Washington Theatre during the weeks of 
Dec. 19 and 26. Helen Withers and Karin 
Colon have been engaged for the new Zieg- 
feld production, “The Three Musketeers.” 
Olive Cornell, coloratura soprano, gave a 
recital in Boston on Jan. 9. Beatrice Belkin, 
coloratura soprano, was the soloist in the 
Roxy Theatre the weeks of Dec. 19 and 26. 
Ann Balthy and Dorothy Miller, coloratura 
sopranos, has been engaged for the Roxy 
Theatre. John Griffin, tenor, was soloist at 
the Roxy Theatre the week of Jan. 2. 

* * * 

Rudolf Laubenthal has been re-engaged 
for the third consecutive season for the 
entire Wagnerian répertoire at Covent 
Garden in May. He was booked to appear 
in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 5, and will sing 
with the New York Symphony on Feb. 25 
and 26, and March 3. 

> = 2 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will intro- 

duce several two-piano novelties at their 


only New York recital on Friday evening, 
Jan. 27. 


Bridgeport Greets Carmela Ponselle 


Bripceport, Conn., Jan. 4.—Carmela 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan, re- 
ceived an ovation from an audience in the 
Central High School Auditorium here on 
the occasion of a recent recital. Her pro- 
gram included arias from “La Favorita” and 
“La Forza Del Destino, songs in English 
and French and German. Among the Eng- 
lish group were several old folk-song. San- 
ford Schlussel provided piano accompani- 
ments. 


Recitals of Percy Grainger 


Percy Grainger is scheduled to play in 
Coatesville, Pa., Jan. 16; at Orange, am 
Jan. 18; Boston, Jan. 19; Newark, Ohio, 
Jan. 26; and at Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 30. 
His manager, Antonia Sawyer of White 
Plains, also states that Mr. Grainger gave 
recitals at Quincy, Il., Milwaukee, Moline, 
lll., York, Pa., Rydal, Pa., and Williams- 
port, Pa. 


. - . 

Richard Crooks is engaged for May. 22 
in connection with the forthcoming Fes- 
tival of the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association, to be-held, as usual, in Evans- 
ton, Ill. This appearance constitutes a re- 
engagement for the tenor, who appeared'a 
few seasons ago in “Elijah” at the Evanston 
Festival. 





Ruth Breton, Violinist, Who Gave a 
New York Recital Last Week. 


Reuter-Gordon Recitals 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, will include 
several concerts in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Indiana, among his engagements, and will 
make a number of joint appearances with 
Jacques Gordon, violinist and the Gordon 
String Quartet. Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Reuter have developed a series of pro- 
grams that contain many novelties. 
Their three concerts in Chicago this sea- 
son are the fourth series given by them 
in that city. In addition Mr. Reuter and 
the Gordon String Quartet will give a 
program. A recent tour of the south and 
west included six concerts in Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
minia. 





Warer._oo, IowaA.—Naneen Davis, music 
supervisor in west schools here since 1916, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in 
the public schools of Davenport. 

> > > 

Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, will 
appear with the St. Louis Symphony on 
Jan. 28 and in Baldwin, Kans., on Jan. 
31 under the auspices of Baker University 
of that city. The pianist will appear in 
joint recital with Mary Craig, soprano, 


at the State Normal School, Paterson, 
N. J., on Feb. 7. 
. . 7 
Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera 


Company soprano, who is at present on 
tour with “The King’s Henchman” Com- 
pany, has been especially engaged for 
a joint recital with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
on Jan. 24 in Evaneville, Ind., under the 
auspices of the Musicians’ Club of that 
eclty. 
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: Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus - Supervised by the French Government 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25 to September 25, 1928 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, com- 
position and conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation and philosophy 
of modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; Remy and Hewitt, violin; Paul 
Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; Grandjany, harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and 


Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; 
Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ course 


OFFICE: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 


119 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 


Pillois, the French language and history 
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Claussen Returns to America 


Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, spent the Christmas season 
in London at the home of her daughter. 
She will return to the United States after 
Staying a few days in Paris to obtain 
new costumes for some of the roles she 
will sing at the Metropolitan and for 
gowns for her concert tour which will 
take her as far as Birmingham, Ala., 
where she sings on March 6. 


Coast Tour Made by Melius 


Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, has 
filled the following ehgagements since 
her return to America early in the fall: 
She appeared as soloist at the opening 
concert of the Beethoven Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall; at the opening concert in 
Rochester, N. Y.; at the concert for the 
Metropolitan Hospital, New York; in the 
recital on the course of Mrs. Wilson- 
Green, Warren, Ohio; as soloist at the 
fiftieth anniversary concert of the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y.; in opening re- 
cital of the University of Wisconsin con- 
cert course, Madison; as well as at Mil- 
waukee and LaCrosse, Wis. On Dec. 5 
Mme. Melius sang the title role in a per- 
formance of “Mignon” by the Washington 
Opera. This month she leaves for the 
Pacific Coast, filling engagements in 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles, and returning to Chicago for a re- 
cital under the management of Bertha 
Ott. Mme. Melius will leave America in 
me for tour of central European coun- 
ries. 





May Barron, contralto, will sing the réle 
of Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” with the Phila- 
delphia Opera, on Jan. 26. 


* * * 


Thelma Given, violinist, has returned 
from a tour that included Evansville, Ind. ; 
Owensboro, Ky.; Meadville, Pa, and St. 
Louis where she played the Tchaikowsky 
Concerto with the St. Louis Symphony. 


* * * 


Mary Craig, soprano, will appear in joint 
recital with the Polish pianist, Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, at the State Normal School, Pater- 
son, N. J., on Feb. 7. 


* * & 
Give Holiday Programs 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 11.—The holiday was 
appropriately observed by the College 
of Music with a specially arranged musi- 
cale devoted to the singing of Christmas 
carols and a rendition of J. H. Maunder’s 
cantata, “Bethlehem,” sung by the Col- 
lege Choral Club of 100 under the direc- 
tion of Sarah Yancey Cline. In the sing- 
ing of carols, Helen Allinger, graduate 
organ pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford’s 
class, was the soloist and Mazie McClure 
the organ accompanist. Soloists in the 
cantata were Mary Braun, Leland Sheehy, 
Milton Sachs, Fenton Pugh and Norma 
Richter. The “Chorus of Angels” included 
Lydia Hess, Mignon Bambach, Melva 
Schaerges, Elizabeth Carlisle, Louise Wil- 
by, Helene Mangold, Reba Robertson, 
Norma Maienschein. This program was 
repeated for the Cincinnati Woman’s Club 
on a later date. 

S a € 


ANDOVER, MASS.—Singing before a 
large audience comprised entirely of 
students nd the faculty of Abbott Aca- 
demy, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was 
heard in an interesting program of six 
groups of songs, including an aria from 


“Madama Butterfly’ and “The Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman” from 
“Shanewis.” 

. . o 


Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist, after 
a tour which will take him as far west as 
the Pacific Coast, will sail for Europe early 
in February. 

* * * 


_Phradie Wells, who appeared in New 
York on Jan. 2, is scheduled to give re- 
citals in Atlantic City on March 3; in 


Hamilton, N. Y., March 6; and Springfield, 
Mass., March 20. 


Mischa Levitzki is scheduled to play 
with the Berlin Philharmonic under the 
baton of Furtwaengler. He _ recently 
played with the Hamburg Philharmonic, 
with Muck conducting. 


Isabel Richardson Molter, dramati 
soprano, has been engaged to sing in 
Verdi’s Requiem at the North Shore Fes- 
tival, Evanston, Ill., next spring. Start- 
ing’ this season with recitals in Nev 
York and Boston, Mme. Molter has give: 
concerts throughout the middle west. Sh: 
will give her only Chicago recital of th 
season at the Playhouse Feb. 5. Amon 
her engagements may be numbered a 
appearance as soloist with the St. Loui 
Symphony; recitals in Waukesha, Wis 
Elgin, Ill.; South Bend, Ind.; Dubuqu¢ 
Iowa; Iowa City, Iowa; Omaha, Neb 
Owensboro, Ky., and an appearance with 
the Peoples’ Symphony of Boston. 





Dorothy Gordon recently sang befor 
1200 children in Philadelphia, At th: 
end of the concert they would not leav: 
until Miss Gordon assured them she had 
not another encore to give. Prior to thi 
concert Miss Gordon sang at the Youn; 
People’s Concert Hour at the Bijo 
Theater on Dec. 27. 

© 7 s 


Grandjany Comes Soon 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, re 
cently completed an extensive tour of Spain 
He also played for the American Women’s 
Club of Paris, and now is touring th: 
south of France. Mr. Grandjany will sail 
for the United States on Jan. 14 and will 
remain in this country only during February 
An important engagement booked for hin 
is a recital in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Feb. 20 

*« * * 


Dusolina Giannini will sing in Syracuse o1 
Jan. 16. She was scheduled to give a pro 


gram in Rochester on Jan. 5. 
xk * * 


Josef Borissoff, Russian violinist, is now 
on a world tour. He was favorably re 
ceived when he played in Manila. 

oe @ 


Jeanette Vreeland’s tour with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, with which 
organization she has been re-engaged this 
season as soprano soloist, will commence on 
April 16 and will last until May 27. 


Bloch Holds Washington Class 


Alexander Bloch, conductor of the Al 
liance Symphony, has accepted a class at 
the Washington (D. C.) College of Music, 


which he will conduct once a month. 
. . * 
Two concert engagements announced 


for Fred Patton, baritone of the Metro 
politan Opera, include a _ specil concert 
in New York on Jan, 15 and an appear 
ance for the Choral Society of Mamaro 
neck, N. Y. 

. + . 


Lucie Caffaret, French pianist, will ar 
rive in this country soon to give recitals 
in New York, Boston and Chicago. She 
will remain in America until the end ol! 
March, 

* > . 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Co., is engaged for recital ap- 
pearances during January as follows: Jan. 
6, St. Louis; 9, Oshkosh, Wis.; 16, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; 17, Oak Park, Ill.; 23, La Salle, 
Ill.; 29, Chicago. Mme. Muzio’s recital sea- 
son will end with the last named appearance, 
which will open the Uptown Civic Matinées 
in Chicago—a continuation of the former 
Uptown Civic Concerts. 





Leonid Kreutzer, Polish pianist, wh 
made his first visit to this country last 
season, will return for his second American 
tour early in January. 

. . . 

Rudolph Gruen, pianist, will appear in 

concert for the benefit of the Mary Fischer 


Home of Tenafly, N. J., in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Jan. 31. 


J 7 * - 
Frank Sheridan is scheduled to give a 


piano recital in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18. 
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News and Notes of the Artists 


People’s Chorus Celebrates 


The twelfth anniversary of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, of which L. Cami- 
lieri is conductor, will be celebrated in 
Town Hall on Saturday evening, Jan. 14. 
Members of all the units will occupy the 
central part of the parquet, and will sing 
under the direction of Mr, Camilieri, Cath- 
erine Wade-Smith, violinist of the Na- 
tional Music Leagué, will be the assisting 
artist. The audience will be invited to 
join in the singing of a few songs. A 
reception and dance will be held in the 
Town Hall Club after the concert, Mem- 
bers of the committee, of which Dr. Henry 
van Dyke is the honorary chairman, and 
Mrs. Dunlevy Milbank, the active chair- 
man, will be present. 





Musicale and Dance at the Goldmans 


Mr. and Mrs. Julian Goldman recently 
gave a musicale, supper and dance at 
their home, in honor of their protegé, 
Mischa Weisbord, the young Russian 
violinist who recently made a début in 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Weisbord played 
several numbers that were enthusiastically 
received. Dorothea Flexer, contralto, and 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera, contributed operatic arias 
to the -informal program. Rosa Low, 
Rumanian soprano, Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
and Creighton Allen, pianist, were also 
heard. Beniamino Gigli sang an aria and 
a duet from “La Forza del Destino” with 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

> * A 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
will give four additional programs this 
season, including an all-Bach program 
on Feb. 19, the Bach “St. John’s Passion” 
early in March, a miscellaneous program 
later in the same month, and the Brahms 
Requiem on April 1. 


Amato Studio News 


Pasquale Amato sang recently at 
matinée musicales given in the ballroom 
of the Penn Athletic Club of Philadelphia. 
Claire Alcee, soprano, and a pupil of Mr. 
Amato, was the assistant artist. Miss 
Alcee broadcast over WJZ, on Jan. 13. 
Katharine Seymour sang with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles grand opera 
companies and is now studying with Mr. 
Amato. She sang on Jan. 8, with the 
Russian Trio. Rudof Hoyos, who sang 
in “Pagliacci” hast month with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera, scored another suc- 
cess on Dec. 24, in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with the same organization and was an- 
nounced to be the Sharpless in the per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” by this 
company this month. 


Ralph Leopold Records 


talph Leopold, interpreter of Wagner, 
plays his transcription of an excerpt from 
“Lohengrin” in a new Duo Art recording. 
Two additional records of his transcrip- 
tions from this opera will shortly be re- 
leased, as well as three from “Tann- 
hauser.” Mr. Leopold has also recorded, 
together with Percy Grainger, Delius’ 
“Four North Country Sketches,” a set of 
orchestral compositions arranged for two 
performers. Mr. Leopold recently record- 
ed four of his transcriptions from “Tristan 
ind Isolde,” embodying much music not 
given in orchestral concerts. In addition 
to the “Tristan” recordings, Mr. Leopold 
also has made transcriptions of the Paris 
version of the Bacchante from “Tann- 
hauser,” and the Prelude and Elsa's 
“Dream” from “Lohengrin.” 


Gescheidt Studios Hold Conference 


At the voice conference class in the 
Adelaide Gescheidt Studios on Dec. 7, a 
demonstration and discussion was held 
of Miss Gescheidt’s system of normal, na- 
tural voice development. As the analyses 
proceeded various points were illustrated 
now by a tenor or baritone pupil, and 
now by a soprano or contralto. Tlfe class 
work was followed by a short program in 


which Bester Miller, baritone; Elizabeth 
Northrup, Marion Foster, sopranos; Isabel 
Wood, contralto; participated. Anne Tin- 
dale was at the piano. The selections in- 
cluded compositions by Verdi, Schubert, 
Schumann, Campbell-Tipton, Curran, Mac- 
Fayden, Thomas, Elgar, Johnson, Salvator 
Rosa, Paradies, Dvorak, Carew, Secchi, 
Meale, Watts, Kernochan. 





Massell Gives Reception for 
Carmela Ponselle 


A reception for Carmela Ponselle was 
given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Massell on Christmas Eve. Guests 
of honor were Clarence Chamberlin, the 
aviator, and Mrs. Chamberlin, his wife, 
who is a fine organist and piano player. 
Among her other guests were George Zas- 
lawsky, conductor of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony; Benjamino Riccio, baritone; Alex- 
ander Brailovsky, Russian pianist; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Winger, Marion Bauer, Frances 
Bauer, Rene Bernhardt, M. Block, Dr. B. T. 
Beck, Dr. E. Giddings, Dr. and Mrs. Morris 
Hartig, Mary Luddington, Enrico Squadra. 
Dr. and Mrs. S. Rongy, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Spielberg, Percy Danielson, Victor 
Herbert, Joe Vilo. S. Ashton, Lacille 
Winston. Carolina Yhedoni, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Engel, and Beatrice Engel Carmela 
Ponselle, Rene Bernhardt, and Benjamino 
Riccio contributed arias and songs to the 
musical program, after which a Russian 
supper was served. 


Baldwin Recitals Continue 


Samuel A. Baldwin continues his public 
organ recitals in the College of the City 
of New York on Sunday afternoons at 
4 o’clock. On Jan. 15 his program includes 
compositions by Bach, Grieg, Stoughton, 
Guilmant, Archer, and Schumann. The 
program on Jan. 22 will include works by 
Bach, Grieg, Nevin, Clewell, Liszt. and 
Fletcher, and that of Jan. 29 by Guilmant, 
Jenkins, Bach, Brahms, Kountz, Golds- 
worthy, Dvorak, and Liszt. These re- 
citals will continue on Sundays until May 
13, except April 8; and on Wednesdays at 
4 from Feb. 8 to May 9$, except April 11. 





La Forge-Berumen Recital 


The monthly recital of the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios was given in Aeolian 
Hall on Dec. 28. A Duo-Art recording of 
Schuette’s “Canzonetta” played by Ernesto 
Berimen opened the program. Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, was vocal soloist and was 
accompanied by Frank La Forge. Myrtle 
Alcorn, pianist, was heard in two groups. 
“Solenne in quest’ ora,” from “La Forza 
del Destino’’ was sung by Mr. Kraft and 
Manlio Ovidio, baritone. The concluding 
number, the quartet from “Rigoletto” was 
sung by Nancy McCord, Ada Belle Files, 
Mr. Kraft and Mr. Ovidio. Mr. Kraft also 
sang a new composition by Mr. La Forge, 
“Into the Light.” 

Marie Houston, soprano, and Helen Rus- 
sell, pianist, were heard in recital at the 
University Club, New York, on Dec. 16 





Stassevitch Conducts at Mannes 


The Christmas concert at the David 
Mannes Music School was given Dec 
20 by the orchestra, chorus, instrumental! 
and vocal soloists, assisted by Hugh Por- 
ter at the organ. Bach's Cantata, “Selig 
ist der Mann,” excerpts from “Messiah.” 
and solo pieces by Mehul, Schubert, Bach 
and Handel were presented. Paul Stass- 
evitch conducted the program which was 
given for an audience of students, faculty 
and friends that overflowed the recital 
hall and numbered many standees. The 
Christmas holidays at the Mannes Schoo! 
began Dec. 22, and the School reopened 
on Jan, 4. 


Hans Kindler Back from Europe 


Hans Kindler, American ‘cellist, has 
arrived in New York after a four months 
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tour of Europe during which he gave 
thirty concerts. He will now begin an 
extensive American tour, appearing in re- 
ecitals and with leading orchestras. His 
visit abroad, began in Vienna erly in 
September, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. The pro- 
grams included music composed for re- 
cent music festivals in the United States. 
Modern works by Casella, Pierne, Mali- 
piero, Respighi and others were played. 
Engagements were filled in Prague, Ams- 
terdam, Brussels, The Hague, Paris, 
Frankfort, Brun, and other leading cities 
of France, Holland and Belgium. 





About Rene Maison 


Rene Maison, the new Belgian tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, who 
has successfully appeared in the title 
roles of “Faust” and “Lohengrin,” was 
originally intended for a commercial 
eareer, but his efforts in entertaining 
convalescent soldiers during the war-— 
young Maison was too young to be en- 
listed for active service—met with such 
unexpected response that he was per- 
suaded to leave the commercial school in 
which he was enrolled and engage in 
serious musical study, first in Brussels 
and later in Paris His debut was made 
in southern France, after which he sang 
in Paris at the Opera-Comique and at 
Monte Carlo His present engagement 
with the Civic Opera is not his first in 
America, as he sang with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company in the fall of 1926. 
Mr. Maison will be heard on tour with the 
Civie Opera, after which he goes to Lon- 
don to sing at Covent Garden. 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, will give a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Jan. 19. Her pro- 
xram enlists the services of Charles Al- 
bert Baker, organist; Edwin Bachman, 
violinist; and Pierre Luboschutz, pianist. 
A group of Bach numbers will open the 
recital. Miss Koshetz sang at the Musical 
Forum concert’ on Jan. 8. 


Concert in Museum 


The second concert in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, David Mannes conducting, 
will be given at eight o’clock, Saturday 
evening, Jan. 14. The program includes 
compositions by Grieg, Weber, Lekeu, 
Liszt, Wagner, Haendel, Debussy, Brahms, 
Saint-Saens. 

> > > 

Lillian Gustafson, soprano, sang with 
such success at the last Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Spring Festival that she has been 
re-engaged for the quartet of artists to 
be heard in that city next April. On 
Jan. 22 the soprano will sing in a special 
program of ultra-modern songs in New 
York for the Musical Forum, of which 
Kurt Schindler is conductor. 





New Compositions by Beryl 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 11.—Beryl Rubin- 
stein, who heads the piano department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Musia has 
written five new compositions especially 
for young students. The names of these 
are “The Shepherd Boy,” “Minuet a la 
Reine,” “The Procession,” “The Neglected 
Doll,” “The Little Match Girl.” They 
mark Mr. Rubinstein’s first step into the 
fiela of classroom compositions. Other 
works to his credit include piano works, 
a piano concerto which he played with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; a violin 
and piano sonata; a Passepied played by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, and a Scherzo for 
full orchestra, given its premiere last 
spring under his baton. His new com- 
positions are to be adopted in the Insti- 
tute elementary and intermediate depart- 
ments 





The Biltmore concert, scheduled for 
Thursday, Dec. 5, was postponed owing 
to the indisposition of Geraldine Farrar, 
who suffered from a cold and could not 
sing. Her associate artists, Moriz Rosen- 
thal and Curtiss Glove accordingly pre- 
ferred to postpone the concert to Jan. 13. 


Anna Robenne Gives Dance Recital 


Anna Robenne, formerly of the Petro- 
grad Imperial Russian ballet, will present 
the first of a series of dance recitals on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 22, at the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theater. Anatole Viltzak, 
also formerly of the Imperial Ballet and 
of Diagileff's Ballet, and Nicolas Kopei- 
kine, pianist, will assist. Since her début 
here two years ago, Mme. Robenne has 
made a tour of Southern France, Switzer- 
land and Germany. Her final performances 
were in Paris, at the Theater Femina. 


Arthur Baecht, American violinist, will 
give his next recital in Town Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 


Laura Huxtable Porter, will bring a 
program of associated poetry and music 
to sore way Hall on the evening of Jan- 
uary 23. 


Sheftel to Make New York Debut 


Claire Casten Sheftel, pupil of the late 
Franz Kneisel, made her American debut 
on Jan. 12, in Steinway Hall. Her pro- 
gram included compositions by Nardini- 
Franko, Bach, Bruch, Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Boccherini-Kreisler, Goldmark, Alberniz- 
Kreisler, de Fall-Kreisler. Miss Sheftel 
used a Joseph Guarnerius violin from the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer collection. 

_ Miss Sheftel was born in Portland, Ore., 
in 1905. Having evinced an aptitude for 
music at an early ge, she was sponsored 
by prominent persons of Portland, among 
whom were Senator Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Warren H. Thomas, president of the 
MacDowell Club, Mrs. Henry Metzger, and 
Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise. Efrem Zimbalist, 
hearing her play, arranged to have her 
study with Franz Kneisel in New York. 
In 1919 Miss Sheftel went to Europe for 
Six years, studying for the most part 
with Carl Flesch in Berlin, and appear- 
ing occasionally in concert. 

. + * 


Paderewski will return to New York 
for a concert in Carnegie Hall on March 
24, after a tour of the south, middle west. 
and up to Canada. His tour will end 
April 29, after a series of recitals in the 
southwest and in California. 

> . . 


_Jascha Heifetz, who gave his first New 
York concert of the season at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 4, will be heard again on 


Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29. in Cc 
q . i . av, arn 
Hall, — 
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NET 
The Morning Wind (3 keys). ..$0.60 
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By St. Lawrence Water (2 keys) 
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A Lovely Maiden Roaming (2 keys) 
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Texas Teachers 


Have New Head 


DENTON, TEx., 
Jan. 11—William E. 
Jones, director of 
music at the Texas 
State College for 
Women, is now 
president of the 
State Music Teach- 
e rs’ Association. 
Henry E.. Meyer, 
dean of music at 
Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, 
Tex., is the owes 

resident. He serve 
” chief executive 4. E. Meyer, 
for two years. Former President. 

Mr. Jones has been director of music at 
the Texas State College for Women since 
1923. He came to Denton from Indianapolis. 

The annual convention of the State Music 
Teachers, held in Denton recently, featured 
round table discussions of voice, piano and 
violin teaching problems. Contests were 
participated in by students of teacher-mem- 
bers of the association, the judge being Dan 
Beddoe. A concert was given by Mr. Bed- 
doe, Jean ten Have, violinist; and Mar- 
gueritte Melville Liszniewska, pianist, all 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory. Mme. 
Liszniewska gave a lecture-recital the fol- 
lowing morning. 





Eric C. SCHROEDER. 


Offers Organ Prize 


Boston, Jan. 11—Henry M. Dunham, 
senior. member of the New England Con- 
servatory faculty in respect of years of 
service, has offered to the school an organ 
prize of $100 to be awarded in competition 
for the best performance of one of his more 
difficult organ compositions. So successful 
was a recent concert of original composi- 
tions by members of the Conservatory 
Alumni Association, that it is purposed to 
give another similar concert. Members of 
the Association who have written important 
orchestral or vocal works which they would 
like to have considered for such perform- 
ance, have been asked to submit these to the 
president of the Amociatons gol F. 

e, 83, of the conservatory faculty. 
Dennee, 83 wy. 





Cobina Wright Sings 

Representative music lovers who filled the 
music room of the Women’s Republican 
Club in Boston recently were charmed by the 
poise and rare voice of Cobina Wright, so- 
prano, in a recital of songs. _ She sang an 
air by Bach, “Bist du bei mir ; Pamina's 
air from “The Magic Flute,” an air by 
Cesti, songs by Debussy and Moret ; the 
monologue from Ravel’s “L’Heure Es- 
pagnole,” and Satie’s “La Statue de Bronze. 
In German, Mme. Wright set forth | the 
song to the lute from Korngold’s Die 
Tote Stadt,” Wolf’s “Nixe Binsefuss, 
and Strauss’ “Schlechtes Wetter. Next 
came Spanish music. Mme. Wright sang 
two de Falla songs, “Jota,” and ‘Nana; 
one by Villa Lobos, “Amor Y Perfidia, and 
one by Nin, “El Vito.” A group of Eng- 
lish songs closed the program. There were 
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Dai Buell Bookings 





Dai Buell, Pianist. 


Hadley’s “Time of Parting,” “The Lamp- 
lighter” by Manning, Rachmaninoft’s “Be- 
fore My Window,” and Watt’s “Joy.” 

Mme. Wright early won the plaudits of 
her audience by intelligent interpretations ; 
her diction in each language was also praise- 
worthy. Pierre Luboshutz was a most com- 
petent accompanist. 





Boston, Jan. 11—Dai Buell, pianist of 
this city, is one of the few soloists engaged 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 
season; on Jan. 23 she will play the Chopin 
F Minor Concerto. She leaves Boston im- 
mediately after for a short middle-western 
tour, which includes a Sunday afternoon re- 
cttal in the Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, 
on January 29, under the management of 
Bertha Ott. Upon returning to Boston 
Miss Buell will give a recital at Symphony 
Hall on Feb. 14. Her programs will in- 
clude novelties by Louis Vuillemin (the 
suite “En Kerneo”), Paul Le Flem and 
Louis Aubert. 





Boston Prepares for Biennial 


Boston, Jan. 11.—The musical resources 
of Boston will be utilized to the fullest on 
the occasion of the Biennial of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in June, 1929, 
according to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
convention chairman for local arrangements. 
Plans from a local and natural angle will 
stress the “festival” form of observance, 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 14, 1928 


Long Beach Hears 
Excellent Events 


Church and School Musicians Par- 
ticipate in Programs of 
Much Interest 


Lonc Begacu, Cat., Jan. 11.—Excellent 
musical programs were given in churches 
at Christmas time under the following di- 
rectors: First Baptist, Rolla Alford; St 
Luke’s Episcopal, Robert M. Boulden; Sec 
ond Presbyterian, Mrs. Ralph Burnight; 
First Christian, L. D. Frey; United Pres- 
byterian, Pearl Trauger Thompson; East 
Side Christian, Walter Loupe; Southern 
Methodist, Graydon Beeks; St. Anthony’s, 
Joseph Ballantyne; First Methodist Epis- 
copal, William Conrad Mills; First Presby- 
terian, J. Oliver Brison; First Congrega- 
tional, Raymond Moreman; Emanuel Pres 
byterian, Ruth Bennett; Calvary Presbyteri- 
an, Clarence E. Krinbill. 

A joint program with the Municipal Band 
was given in the Municipal Auditorium by 
the First Baptist Church choir, directed b) 
Mr. Alford. 

The combined glee clubs of Polytechnic 
High School, numbering two hundred and 
sixty students, Mary Shouse, director, gave 
the Christmas concert dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Ethel Ardis, former director. Solo- 
ists were Julietta Burnett and Evelyn Ford. 

The re-dedication of the new Woodrow 
Wilson High School was celebrated with the 
Pageant “The Quest of Youth” in which 
seventeen hundred students took part, includ- 
ing members of the glee clubs, chorus and 
orchestra. Directors of the musical part of 
the program were Charlot Brecht, John E. 
Lukken and George C. Moore. 

At the Teachers Institute on Dec. 19, 20, 
21, musical programs were arranged by Mi- 
nerva C. Hall, general director of music in 
Long Beach public schools. One of the most 
interesting programs was given by the com- 
bined orchestras of the elementary schools, 
consisting of one hundred students from 
eight to twelve years old, directed by Ruth 
G. Grant. Interesting programs were given 
by members of the faculty of Junior Col- 
lege, Woodrow Wilson High School, Poly- 
technic High School, and soloists outside the 
schools 
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as the composer to be considered for this 
broadcast, and culled from his library some 
of the more familiar writings. Mozart is 
fast nearing Victor Herbert’s popularity as 
a favorite broadcast composer, if the num- 
ber of times his works are played is any 
criterion. 

The Sonata in A Major with Mr. Barth 
and the orchestra formed the piéce de 
résistance of the half hour. Mr. Barth 
plays with assurance and polished skill; he 
displays a keen insight into the work before 
him. But in the matter of piano tone he is 
deficient. A deeper and rounder tone would 
raise his playing above the commonplace. 
He lacks a more “singing” quality to his 
touch, the possession of which would 
change what are now mere pianistic utter- 
ances to sounds of musical beauty. 

The orchestra offered many suggestions 
of the ingratiating score of “Figaro” by its 
spiritual playing of the Overture. It evoked 
the wish that the conductor would see fit 
to present this delightful work in one of 
the N. B. C. opera hours. 





Francesca Cuce (Edison Ensemble, 
WRNY, Jan. 3). This lyric soprano’s re- 
cital was disappointing. A voice of fair 
quality was not too well handled; bad focus- 
ing spread “white” tones and the scale was 
uneven. 

Josef Bonine and the petit orchestra did 
much to save the hour and they effected 
good results. 

The Continentals (WJZ, Jan. 3). When 
this feature was known as the operatic hour 
it was blessed with an informative and sen- 
sible appellation. But the guiders of WJZ’s 
programmatic destinies probably fearing to 
appal the “popular music” contingent among 
its adherents and desiring at the same time 
to “borrow its ears,” altered the broadcast’s 
electric sign to its present designation. It 
certainly wasn’t renamed because of any 
confusion with the Grand Opera Ensemble 
of WEAF, for while the Ensemble hour 
deals with tabloid opera, this feature pre- 
sents operatic excerpts and occasionally 

symphonic music. 





een 


For this broadcast an interesting program 
enlisted the individual and combined talents 
of Judson House, Astrid Fjelde, Grace Les- 
lie and Frederic Baer, reading left to right 
in the conventional mixed quartet alignment. 
For their assistance and for duties of its 
own, a symphony orchestra was very much 


present and the tout ensemble was 
under the capable guidance of Cesare 
Sodero. 


Its labors as a whole were of such uni- 
form artistic excellence that it would be 
superfluous to single out any individual for 
special honors. The program included the 
duet for Laura and Gioconda from Pone- 
hielli’s “Gioconda,” Campbell Tipton’s 
“Spirit Flower,” for tenor, Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz” and Chabrier’s 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole.” 





National Mixed Quartet (WJZ Jan. 4). 
A sad, albeit conscientious, attempt was 
made by the quartet in excerpts from 
“Pirates of Penzance” to convey the exhu- 
berant spirits and delightful tunes of this 
favorite Gilbert and Sullivan opus. With 
a lone piano for accompaniment and only 
a four voice ensemble for the choruses, the 
broadcast fell flat. The Pirate King’s glori- 
fication of his position fared well enough 
in the solo part; but when the tenor and bass 
endeavored to emulate a ship full of pirat- 
ical chorus men, they only evoked sympathy 
for their pains. Contrasting this presenta- 
tion with those heard in happier times, with 
a chorus, and full orchestra, there were re- 
vived anew the regrets occasioned by the 
demise of the N. B. C.’s light opera hour. 





Lewis James (Maxwell Hour, WJZ and 
Blue Network, Jan. 5). A most versatile 
person, Mr. James turned guest artist for 
this broadcast. Besides possessing a flair for 
popular male quartet work, as evinced by 
his membership in the Revelers and the 
Shannon Four, this busy young man is a 
concert artist of repute. He has to his 
credit several appearances with the New 
wok Philharmonic Orchestra, among many 
others. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 


Ornstein-Bartok 
Works Are Heard 


Philadelphia Given Premiere of 
Quintet. D’Aranyi Plays Some 
Ravel Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—The Society for 
Contemporary Music saluted the New Year 
and an eager audience in the Academy 
Foyer on the afternoon of Jan. 2 with a 
broadside of novelties, one of which received 
its world premiére. This was the firmly and 
finely wrought, romantic-toned Quintet for 
piano and string quartet by Leo Ornstein 
with the composer himself seated at the key- 
board. 

Just when does a revolutionist become a 
conservative? It would be hard to say and 
yet it is fairly certain that age and experi- 
ence exert a sobering influence upon youth- 
ful iconoclasm in art. In this quintet, Mr. 
Ornstein has obviously placed his concern 
for good music above any réclame that 
might accrue to him through sensational 
radicalisms. 


Has Strength and Beauty 


This is a modernistic work true enough 
It betrays at times the popular atonalities, 
but it is many reassuring miles from the 
wilfully eccentric or bizarre. It is, in fact, 
a thing of strength and very compelling 
beauty, rich in melodic theme-material and 
touched with a musical atmosphere that 
would seem to suggest Tartary and the 
Russian East, the land ‘particularly of 
Borodin. The general effect is pictorial, al- 
though no explanation is furnished to in- 
dicate that the composer had any definite 
picture in mind. 

There are three divisions, a tempestu- 
ously vivid Allegro barbaro, an exquisitely 
contrasting and poetic Andante lamentoso 
and an Allegro agitato, which, in the Mun- 
seyean phrase combines the best features 
of both, and reveals the most authoritative 
and seasoned grasp of materials in the score. 
In short, this is an admirable and important 
contribution to fhe chamber music of the 
day and a brilliant exhibit of Mr. Ornstein’s 
now seasoned talents. The audience received 
it with every evidence of sincere delight. 
The excellent quartet, it may be added, was 
composed of Boris Koutzen, first violin; 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, second violin; Henri 
Elkan, viola; and Daniel Saidenberg, ’cello. 


D’Aranyi and Bartok 


Yelly d’Aranyi substituting—and very 
brilliantly—for Joseph Szigeti, who had an 
infected finger, submitted a work dedicated 
to her, a Tzigane, by Maurice Ravel. Miss 
d’Aranyi’s exceptional gifts as a_ violinist 
were promptly disclosed in a coruscating 
and exciting show of technical pyrotechnics. 
She doubtless possesses a good tone, but 
the Ravel embroideries were so profuse and 
so constant that auditors were forced to 
concentrate on and exercise in dazzling arti- 
fices. This is a somewhat surprising score 
coming from Ravel. It is as Hungarian in 
melodic motivation as a show-piece by 
Liszt. 

Béla Bartédk, the distinguished Hungarian 
composer, played the piano part in one of 
his own compositions, his Sonata No. 2, in 
which Miss d’Aranyi assisted in masterly 
style. Another of his works, the Quartet 
for strings, No. 2 closed the concert. Any 
feeling that normality might have been too 
much accented in this contemporary music 
concert was promptly dissipated by Mr. 
Barték’s offerings. While there were mo- 
ments, particularly in the last movement of 
the quartet, of beauty in these scores these 
compensations were achieved at the discon- 
certing cost of cacaphonies and curious pur- 
rings and whinings that perhaps had a pur- 
pose tert seemed monotonous and were truly 
agonizing in a first assault of the ears. 


Soul-Searching Quest 


It would be idle to deny that Bartédk has 
something to say. He is no mere freakish 
Varése. The radicalisms of these two com- 
positions betokened no leaning toward easy 
meretricity. They rather testified to an 
honest struggle with musical expressionism, 
a soul-searching quest of new modes of 
musical speech. The result for the present 
is searcely articulate. Time, which has 
done so much with pioneering in art and 
in the end made it often entirely tolerable, 
may favorably influence the fate of these 
productions. Even a second hearing might 
diminish the auditor’s sense of bewilder- 
ment. Mr. Barték was well received for his 
individualistic creations. 


H. T. Craven. 
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St. Louis Forces 
Led by Goossens 


Sixth Pair of Symphony Concerts 
Has Guest Conductor from 
Rochester 





St. Louis, Jan, 11.—Eugene Goosens came 
to the city for the sixth pair of St. Louis 
Symphony concerts as the third guest con- 
ductor of the season. 

He made a profound impression with the 
scholarly manner in which he conducted 
and the delightful variety of his program. 
Presented for the first time here were 
Vaughan William’s “Pastoral Symphony,” 
excerpts from Ravel’s “Daphnis et Cloe” 
and Mr. Goossens’s own “By the Tarn.” 
Other numbers were Siegfried's Rhine Jour- 
ney from “G6tterdamerung,” Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore,” the “Rumanian” 
Rhapsody No. 1, by Enesco, and Svendsen’s 
Overture, “Carneval de Paris.” 

The Roman Polyphonic Singers, known 
as the Vatican Choirs, and led by Mgr. 
Casimiri, appeared under the local patronage 
of the Knights of Columbus on Jan. 22 be- 
fore a very large audience in the Coliseum. 
Gregorian music and other highly illumined 
scores of the church were received with 
much enthusiasm. 

Ernest R. Kroeger gave a lecture-recital 
on “Descriptive and Poetic Music” on a 
recent evening for the Progressive Series 
Teachers’ College. 

Susan L. Cost. 





Singers Now Admitted 
to Naumburg Auditions 


Hearings for Recital Appearances 
Begin in March 


Provision is now made for singers in the 
auditions which the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation offers to musicians who 
are ready for professional careers but have 
not given a New York recital. Leading 
teachers and conservatories of the country 
have been invited to send outstanding gradu- 
ates to the competition. 

Preliminary auditions will be conducted 
by the National Music League the last week 
of March. Final auditions the first week 
of April will be conducted by judges ap- 
pointed by the Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion. Among the judges who have served 
on final Naumburg audition committees are: 
Alexander Lambert, Harold Bauer, Leopold 
Godowsky, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Olga Samaroff, J. 
Felix Salmond and Kurt Schindler. 

Winners will be given New York début 
recitals with all expenses defrayed by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation ; 
but the Foundation is not responsible for 
expenses except those connected with the 
appearance, it is announced. 

The Foundation directors are Rubin Gold- 
mark, Hugo Grunwald, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Alexander Lambert, Walter W. Naumburg, 
Elsie M. B. Naumburg and Willem Willeke. 

All applications must be made in writing 
to the National Music League, Steinway 
Building, 113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
not later than March 1, says an announce- 
ment. At least one complete recital pro- 
gram must be submitted with the application. 





“Messiah” Is Sung 


The Philadelphia Choral Society submit- 
ted its thirty-first annual performance of 
“Messiah” in the Academy of Music on 
Friday night. There was an _ excellent 
volume of tone and a responsiveness of at- 
tack in the one hundred well trained vocal- 
ists under Henry Gordon Thunder. The 
soloists heard to good advantage, were Mil- 
dred Matthews, Ruth Brosius, Herman Gat- 
ter, and William Gustafson. The instru- 
mental passages were admirably played by 
a delegation from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Thunder gave a delicately spiritu- 
alized reading of the Pastorale Symphony. 

H. T. Craven. 


Lauri-Volpi Honored 


On the invitation of Prince Spada Poten- 
ziani, Governor of Rome, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing at the opening of the 
new Royal Opera House in Rome on Feb. 
23, appearing as Radames in “Aida.” Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi is a Roman by birth. 
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‘‘Messiah’’ Given 


by Saints’ Choir 


Missouri Latter Day Church in 
Independence Holds Annual 
Event 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Jan. 11.—The tenth 
annual performance of “Messiah” was given 
on Dec. 18, by the Messiah Chorus of In- 
dependence in the old Stone Church of the 
Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, 
a landmark of the town. 

Paul N. Craig conducted in a capable and 
authoritative manner, and the chorus of two 
hundred, sang well. Mrs. George R. Cowden 
and Mrs. Raymond M. Havens of Kansas 
City, Mo. and Edward Brackenbury and 
Albert Brackenbury of Independence, were 
Robert Miller played the organ 
The oratorio 


the soloists 
and George Miller the piano. 
was broadcast by KLDS. 

Next year, “Messiah” will be given in the 
Latter Day Saints’ Auditorium, which will 
be completed late in the fall, and the chorus 
will be augmented to possibly 500 members. 
The auditorium will seat 6500 as against 
about 1000 in the Stone Church. The Mes- 
siah Chorus is composed of singers from 
the choirs of the various branches of the 
Reorganized Latter Day Saints’ Church in 
Independence, which is the national head- 
quarters for the denomination. 

FrepvertcK A. Cooke. 





Sundelius As “Aelfrida” 


Marie Sundelius has sung Aelfrida in 
“The King’s Henchman” during the present 
tour of the road company on numerous oc- 
casions, having appeared on the night of 
the company’s premiére on Nov. 4. In sub- 
sequent performances Mme. Sundelius has 
sung in Lancaster, Pa., Worcester, Mass., 


Boston, Schenectady, N. Y., _Jamestown, 
N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Lansing, Mich., 


Columbus, O., Cleveland, O., New Castle, 
Pa., and Akron, Ohio. 


Francis Rogers Bookings 
Francis Rogers, bartitone, gave recitals at the 
Women’s University Club and the University Club 
(for men), both of New York, Jan. 6 and 8. Mr. 
Rogers will give a recital in Hartford, Jan. 15 and 
a Prosak program for the Alliance Francaise of 
Princeton, N. J., Jan. 26. 








KEDROFF QUARTET ON S. 8S. FRANCE 


The Former Czar’s Quartet Which Made a Most Successful American Debut 
Last Saturday Night. Left to Right, Constantin Kedroff, Jean Dinisoff, Nicolai 
Kedroff and Timote Kesakoff. 


Florentine Choir Appears 
on Orpheum Circuit 


ee FRANCISCO, Jan. 11.—Frank 
Healy scored when he sold the 
Florentine Choir to the Orpheum for a 
tour of the two-a-day. The Choir has 
been the sellar attraction of the past 
week—and it has the record of stopping 
the show—to say nothing of filling the 
house to capacity for the Tuesday 
matinée! The numbers given in the 
generous twenty minute period were se- 
lected from the Choir’s regular réper- 
toire, plus some popular favorites such 
as the Toreador Song from “Carmen” 
and “Adeste Fidelis.” Sandro Benelli 
conducted, and the act was artistically 
staged—the Choir’s colorful Florentine 
costumes making an effective picture. 


M. M. F. 


Norwegian Writes Opera on 
Ibsen Drama 


SLO, NORWAY, Jan. 2.—Arno 
() Eggen, young Norwegian composer, 
is writing an opera on an early drama 
by Ibsen, “Olaf Liljekrans.” The first 
act of this was originally written as an 
opera libretto, but the composer whom 
Ibsen approached refused to set it to 
music. The hero anticipates the char- 
acter of Peer Gynt. 





Water.oo, Iowa.—The Maddigan School 
of Music and Dramatic Art expects to add 
instruction in organ playing to its curriculum 
through arrangements with the new Riviera 
Theater management for use of the large 
organ recently installed. 
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Pittsburgh Likes 
Thibaud Program 


Annual Performance of “Messiah” 
Given Under Lunt With 
Noted Soloists 


PirrspurGH, Jan. 11—The Art Society 
presented Jacques Thibaud in violin recital 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 3. As 
usual, this artist chanmed his hearers. Geor- 
ges De Lausnay was at the piano. 

In Carnegie Music Hall, on Dec 30, the 
Mendelssohn Choir gave its annual presen- 
tation of “Messiah.” Ernest Lunt conducted 
ably, as he always does. Soloists were Grac< 
Kerns, Marie Stone Langston, Dan Beddox 
and Henri Scott. Earl Mitchell was at the 
organ. 

For his weekly free organ recital in 
Northside Carnegie Hall, on Jan. 1, Dr. 
Casper P. Koch presented a Schubert pro 
gram, in observance of the centenary. Dr. 
Koch was assisted by Caroline A. Bracey, 
soprano. 

Dorothy Darr Morgan of Minneapolis 
was a guest of the Tuesday Musical Club 
at its meeting on Jan 4. The program was 
given, aside from the guest artist, by Viola 
K. Bergerson, contralto; Marjorie L. Scott, 
violinist ; Henrietta Meyer Bodycombe, pian- 
ist; Caroline Himelblau, contralto, and Es- 
telle Healy Close, reader. The accompan- 
ists were Marian Clark Bollinger and Mar- 
ian D, McDade. Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 





Mortimer Begins New Tour 


Myra Mortimer, lieder singer, is scheduled 
for a pair of concerts with the Los Angeles 
Symphony on Jan. 19 and 20. On Feb. 
5 she will appear as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, followed by a recital 
in Boston on Feb. 13. She will return to 
Europe for a long spring tour at the end 
of March. Miss Mortimer recently con- 
cluded a tour of the middle west, though 
she was obliged to cancel an engagement 
to sing in “Messiah” with the San Fran- 
fisco Symphony, because of illness. Miss 
Mortimer spent the Christmas holidays in 
New York. 





Dusolina Giannini opened the new year 
with a recital at the Eastman Theatre at 
Rochester, N. Y., on Jan. 5. 
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Carolina Center Has Civic School 


Winston-Salem Commission Is Sponsor of Master Classes 
for Summer 


Winston-Satem, Jan. 11.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Civic Music Commis- 
sion of the opening on June 18 of the Civic 
Summer Master School of Music, with two 
departments of sacred and public school 
music. Classes will close July 27. 

From its earliest days old Salem, founded 
by the Moravians over 150 years ago, was 
a musical center. Early in the nineteenth 
century “Messiah” was sung as a community 
event, this being one of the first presenta- 
tions of “Messiah” in America. For over 
100 years the Salem Band has been an 
outstanding community institution; when 
the Civil War broke out in 1861, it was 
regarded by many as the premier musical 
organization of the state. All through the 
years, Winston-Salem has fostered music 
of the highest type. Here is celebrated each 
year the famous musical ter service, 
which gathers as many as 30,000 auditors. 


When the School Began 


The most recent development in Winston- 
Salem’s career as a center of musical ac- 


Bach Cantata Club 


First Program of New Society 
Billed for Jan. 18 


The first program to be given by the 
newly-organized Bach Cantata Club, con- 
ducted by Albert Stoessel, is announced for 
Jan. 18. All five performances of the series 
will take place on .Wednesday evenings in 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church. Artists par- 
ticipating the first night in sacred cantatas 
are to be Ruth Rogers, soprano; Harriet 
Eells, contralto; Judson House, tenor ; Earle 
Spicer, bass; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organ- 
ist. On Feb. 15 an instrumental program 
will be performed by James Friskin, pian- 
ist; Albert Stoessel, violinist; George Bar- 
rére, flutist; and Arthur Egerton, organist. 
The third program, on March 7, of motets, 
chorales, arias with instrumental obbligati 
and organ, will be given by Edgar Fowlston, 
tenor; Samuel Gardner, violinist; David 
McK. Williams, organist. 

On April 11, there will be an organ re- 
cital by Lynnwood Farnam, assisted by 
Felix Salmond, who will play a solo cello 
sonata. On May 2 the Mass in B Minor will 
be sung with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, and Mildred Faas, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto; Robert Elwyn, tenor; 
Herbert Gould, bass; Hugh Porter, organist. 

It is announced the programs are sub- 
ject to alteration. Single guests tickets may 
be obtained by writing to Dancan Mc Kenzie. 
Oxford University Press, American branch, 
35 West Thirty-second Street. Tickets will 
not be sold at the door. 


Concerts in Toledo 


Choruses Give Concerts of Out- 
standing Merit 


Totepo, Onto, Jan. 11—The Toledo 
Choral Society, under the baton of Mary 
Willing Megley, gave its fifth annual per- 
formance of “Messiah” in the Coliseum. The 
performance was one of the finest this so- 
ciety has given of Handel’s oratorio. Par- 
ticipating were members of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Dan Beddoe, Herbert 
Gould, Clara Turpen Grimes and Loretta 
Degnan sang the solos. 

Under the capable direction of Joseph 
Sainton, the Mozart Choir was heard in the 
first concert of its seventh season. The 
Mass in A by Cesar Franck was outstanding 
on the program. Other numbers were the 

“Panis Angelicus” by Baini, “O Bone of 
Jesu” by Palestrina and Deems Taylor’s 
arrangement of a Latin hymn of the four- 
teenth century. Violin numbers were played 
by Charlotte Ruegger—H. M. M. 





Terre Haute Oratorio 


Terre Haute, Inp., Jan. 11—The Normal 
School Chorus, directed by L. C. Tilson, 
and the Normal School Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Will C. Bryant, gave an excellent per- 
formance of “Messiah” in the students’ ac- 
tivities course asa Holiday offering. The 
aw were Margaret Pearso, Edna Bowles, 

George Kadel and D. V. ee ‘ 


tivities, was the founding, several years ago, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music Com- 
mission, of the Civic Summer Master 
School of Music. This school embraces 
the School of Sacred Music and the School 
of Public School Music, with William 
Breach as director. 

John Finley Williamson, conductor of the 
Dayton Westminister Choir, which is to 
make a tour of twelve European countries in 
1929, will serve for the third session as 
director of the School of Sacred Music. 
He will be assisted by the Westminister 
Choir School instructors, and the ideals and 
methods of the latter institution will be em- 
ployed. Worship and artistry in church 
music will be given constant emphasis, and 
comprehensive courses adapted to the needs 
of ministers of music, organists, choir di- 
rectors and church singers will be offered. 

Mr. Breach will direct the School of Pub- 
lic School Music. Courses outlining notably 
successful methods in such music will be 
offered. 

The sessions of both schools will be held 
in Salem College. 
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New Mass Is Sung 


Young Composer in Cincinnati Has 
Representation 


CincinnaAtt, Jan. 11.—John B. Scheblessy, 
twenty-year-old pianist, composed the Mass 
in G Major which was sung in the Church 
of the annunciation on Christmas morning 
by the Clifton Choir under the direction of 
Sylvia Kleve. Mr. Sheblessy is a pupil 
of Charles J. Young, and has other com- 
positions to his credit. 

The first of the auditions conducted by 
the Cincinnati Art Circle, which proposes 
to establish a booking bureau for 


young 
singers and instrumentalists, was held in 
the College of Music Auditorium, on a 
Sunday afternoon. Mabelle Phares, in 
charge of the work for the Art Circle. 


reported that more than twenty solo voices 
and a dozen instrumental ensembles had 
been heard. The examining committee in 
cludes: Mrs. John A. Hoffman, Ilse Hueb 
ner, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, Walter Heermann. 
John A. Hoffman, Richard Kieserling, Min 
nie Tracey and Dell Kendall-Werthner. 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska teacher 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory, has been 
engaged by the Washington State Musi- 
Teachers’ Association to give a recital and 
conduct two sessions of master classes dur 


ing its twelfth annual convention to he 
held June 19, 20 and 21 in Yakima, Wash 
This is the fourth similar engavement for 
Mme. Liszniewska. G. D. G. 


Cincinnati Concerts 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 11.—The Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music announces a concert in 
Emery Auditorium on Feb. 1, when the 
Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction 
of Rudolph Thomas, will be the chief at- 
traction. The Hyde Park Music Club held 
its first meeting of the new year on Jan. 3 
at the home of Mrs. Floyd Barnes. Mrs. 
John D. Sage spoke on the next May Fes- 
tival. The Hyde Park Symphony Circle held 
its regular study hour on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week. There was a program of 
music to illustrate Blanche Greenland’s dis- 
course on the current symphony program. 
The Woman’s Musical Club, of which Mrs. 
Philip Werthner is president, held its regu- 
lar meeting on Jan. 4 at the home of Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn, with Nellie A. Davis and Mrs. 
W. K. Nottingham as co-hostesses. The 
committee for the day included Emma Roed- 
ter, Mrs. J. H. Thuman and Mrs. Hahn, 
who prepared a program devoted to Schu- 
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Concerts in Miami 


Miami, Fra., Jan. 11—D. H. Maher, 
manager of the Miami Beach Gardens, an- 
nounces that his associate, Frank McCoy, 
has engaged Mary Lewis for a concert on 
Feb. 19 and Jascha Heifetz for March 4. 
Outstanding features of Christmas music 
were the production of “Messiah” by .the 
White Teniple Choir and the singing’ of 
carols by forty singers from the music 
school of the University. A. M. F. 








MUSIC STUDIO TO 
SUB-LET PART TIME 


Large, attractive. New Mason & Hamlin 
Circle 4252 


Carnegie Hall. 
Grand Piano. 
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BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone 4108 Wabash 
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ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, towa 














ALBERT STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 











ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


on & VOCAL srumto 
roadway ew York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 6074 




















DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carne Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 0321 Mondays In Philadelphia 


SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
Management + Emilie L.Sarter 


* Steinway Hall + 
413 West 57 th Street New York 


Baldwin Piano 























Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdmen Studios) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 

Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 

Youngstown, Ohio 
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«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway ' New York City NY. 


MINTZ 


Teacher of Singing 
Active Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
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Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 
HAAKE | cat Maret 

il Martin 


Piano and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based on Oxford Piano Course 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West S7th St., New York 
Phone Circle 6322 








FRANK Cunens Panotes and Teacher 
WATSON tow Enptnnd Conrewanne of Muste 


MINNIE STRATTON Rs, 2 
WATSON AT Pl 4 


of Piano and Voice 


Studio: 331 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON 
Baldwin Piano B. B. 10466 
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Musicians Achieve Honors in Divers Fields 
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Paul Whiteman, Jazz King, Tries Out the Lyre Which He Helped Emil, Chef of the Mr. and Mrs. Bernardino Molinari Arrive. Mr. Molinari Is Con- 
Hotel Belvedere, Make. ductor of the Augusteo of Rome. 


John McCormack As He Appeared at the Uni- Mary McCormick, Soprano, Returns to the United W. Franke Harling, Composer of “Deep River,” 
versity of Ireland Where the Degree of Doctor States After Eight Months’ Appearance at the Paris Completes Another Opera, ‘Joan of Arc,” Which 
of Music Was Conferred Upon Him. Opera House. ill Be Presented at the Roxy Theatre. 





